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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 


Psatm 133, 1.—Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity! 


Every doctrine and precept, whether of divine or human 
origin,.is valuable in proportion to its tendency to promote 
the happiness of man, by enlightening his mind, improving 
his heart and regulating his conduct. According to this 
rule, the friends of the Bible ascribe to it the character of 
supreme, of divine excellence. Nor is this a mere assump- 
tion without proof; or an opinion for which they can assign 
no better reason than the prejudice of education. This proof 
is derived from the character and deportment of those who 
furnish unquestionable evidence that they really understand 
and believe its doctrines, and sincerely endeavour to obey 
its precepts. The bitterest enemy of divine revelation could 
not, and indeed, does not, expect to learn its tendency from 
those who neither believe its doctrines nor obey its precepts. 
This proof is as satisfactory, and as well calculated to_pro- 
duce conviction in every candid mind, as that of mathema- 
ticks. It is furnished by every sincere disciple of Jesus 
Christ, in proportion to his attainments in the divine life. , 
in this manner the truth and tendency of the passage, placed 
at the head of these remarks, may be ascertained. ‘The spi- 
rit of the Psalmist’s observation is frequently given in the 
form of a precept: Let brotherly love continue; see that ye love 
one another with a pure heart fervently. 

In the life of Mrs Graham—a book which ought to be in 


general circulation—we find a very happy illustration of the 
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good effects of christian harmony and union. Page 50, 2d 
edition. «She (Mrs. G.) and her venerable companion, 
Mrs. Sarah Hoffman, second directress of the widow’s socie- 
ty, travelled many a day and many a step together in the 
walks of charity. Mrs. G. was a Presbyterian, Mrs. H. an 
Episcopalian. Those barriers, of which such a thundering 
use has been made, by sectarians, to separate the children of 
God, fell down between these two friends at the cry of afflic- 
tion, and were consumed on the altar of christian love. Arm 
in arm, heart to heart, they visited the abodes of distress, dis- 
pensing temporal aid from the purse of charity, and spiritual 
comfort from the word of life. One has already entered in- 
to rest, the other must soon follow.” 

‘These excellent ladies were members of a society, in the 
city of New-York, formed for the relief of indigent widows, 
and appear to have been its active agents. During the week 
they were thus united in searching out and relieving the wi- 
dow and the fatherless. On the Lord’s day they repaired to 
their respective churches, and poured forth their devotion to 
the Father of mercies, in modes of worship, different from 
each other. In singing, the one rose up, the other: kept her 
seat; in prayer, the one kneeled, the other stood up; the one 
expressed her consent with an audible voice, the other only 
in the language of the heart. These, and all other differences 
Which distinguish the two denominations, were well known 
to them; but did not separate their hearts, nor even create 
any cou.ness in their affections. They dwelt, and laboured 
together in unity. ‘The widow’s heart singing for joy; fa- 
therless children rising up and calling them blessed, are the 
proof of the goodness of this union. The smile of complacen- 
cy with which they met each other, the cheerfulness with 
which they performed their weekly and daily labour of love, 
declare how pleasant they found it. Their time, when togeth- 
er, was not spent in useless controversy respecting their re- 
Jigious peculiarities; but in devising by what means they 
might secure the acceptance of relief so as to give the leas: 
pain to the feelings of those who had seen better days; i: 
comparing the cases of different sufferers together, so as 
make the most judicious appropriation of the little fund con 
mitted to their care; in expressing thankfulness to Goo to: 
that degree of misery which they had been instrumental in 
removing, and in mutual sympathies over that suffering 
which it was not in their power to relieve. When separated, 
no pride of victory, on the one part, nor mortification of de- 
feat on the other, accompanied them to their retirement— 


feclings, too often the result of religious contention. The 
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remembrance of each other, when absent, was associated with 
no warm altercations, no unguarded words, no wounded feel- 
ings, but with the abodes of indigence they had visited, the 
widow’s and orphan’s grateful tears they had witnessed. 
They meditated no renewed attack, studied no uncharitable 
or reproachful insinuations against each other’s religious sen- 
timents or modes of worship. They anticipated the hour of 
meeting with real delight, and thought of the desponding 
hearts which the next day would permit them to cheer. 

Their hearts were knit together in love. Nor was this hap- 
py union owing to their ignorance of those reasons usually 
offered, in support of the different modes of worship which 
they found it expedient to observe. With these reasons they 
were probably as well acquainted as those are, in whose 
minds they are associated with proselyting zeal, intolerant 
bigotry and exclusive claims to divine fayour. In the char- 
acter and deportment of each other, these pious ladies had the 
best recommendation of their respective modes of worship. 
If Mrs. G. had doubted the utility of using forms of prayer, 
the charity and diligence of Mrs. H. in doing good would re- 
move these doubts. If Mrs. H. had been disposed to ques- 
tion the lawfulness of extempore prayer, the enlightend zeal 
and exemplary life of Mrs. G. would banish these scruples. 

if these two disciples of Jesus had thought proper to con- 
verse on their religious differences, we have no doubt they would 
have done it without leaving any unpleasant impression on 
the mind. Indeed, a spirit of love, meekness and forbearance 
is the only one with which religious controversy should be 
conducted. And yet, in this as in many other cases, those 
who possess least of this spirit, who are least qualified for 
the task, are most forward to undertake it. Charity would 
cease to weep over the sad effects of religious controversy if 
it were always guided by such a spirit. 

Every heart, we are persuaded, will cordially approve the 
harmony which subsisted between these two * honorable wo- 
men.”? If we approve, why do we not go and do likewise? 
The differences which are often the cause of shyness, and 
even hostility between christians, are no greater, perhaps the 
very same, which existed between these pious females; and 
yet, behold, how they loved one another! They have taught us 
that it is possible to live together in unity. May our own ex- 
perience teach us how good and how pleasant it is, thus to 
live!— N. S. 
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HORZ BIBLICH. 
Of the Ancient Versions of the New Testament. 


We learn from the Acts of the Apostles, that the first 
preachers of the gospel travelled from one country to another, 
with indefatigable zeal and perseverance, bearing the messa- 
ges of truth and meroy. And ecclesiastical history informs 
us, that they penetrated into all parts of the known world, 
and every where established churches. We might expect that 
the writings which contain the doctrines and precepts of chris- _ 
tianity, would be translated from the original Greek into the 
languages of the antient people who received this religion. 
Accordingly there are various old Versions extant, which are 
regarded by critics as highly valuable in establishing the 
general integrity of the Greek text, and in ascertaining the 
true sense of difficult passages. Of these we now propose to 
give a very brief account. 

Biblical critics have divided the ancient versions of the 
New Testament into three classes—The Oriental, the Latin, 
and the Western. 

The principal Oriental versions are the Syriac, Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Armenian, and Persian. 

There are two Syriac versions, the Peschito and the Phi- 
loxenian. The first is the most ancient: itis universally be- 
lieved that it was made either in the first, or very early in 
the second century. ‘The celebrated critic Michaelis says 
that it is the very best translation of the Greek Testament 
which he ever read, for the general ease, elegance, and fidel- 
ity with which it has been executed. It is used and held in 
the highest estimation, by all the christian sects in Syria and 
the East, It was first known in Europe in 1552, was print- 
ed at Vienna in 1555, at Leyden 1768, 9, and reprinted in 
1717. A beautiful edition was printed at London 1816 for the 
use of the Syrian christians in India, at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The second or Philoxenian version derives its name from 
Philoxenus bishop of Hierapolis in Syria. It was finished 
in the year 508; and was afterwards revised by Thomas of 
Harkel or Haraclea in 616. It was brought to Europe about 
1750. 

The Gospels, Acts, and Catholic epistles have been pu - 
lished in England. This version is greatly inferior in value 
to the Peschito both in style and accuracy. It is not how- 
ever without its use. 
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There is also a Syriac translation of Jerusalem, as it is cal- 
ied, which embraces only a part of the New ‘Testament. It 
has never been published. 

There are two translations of the New Testament extant 
in the Egyptian language—one in the Coptic or ancient dia- 
lect of lower Egypt; the other in the Sahidic or dialect of up- 
pee Egypt. The Coptic version is thought to have been ex- 
ecuted prior to the third century. Many learned men, how- 
ever, refer it to the fifth century. It was published by Da- 
niel Wilkins at Oxford in 1716. 

The Sahidic version, in all probability, was executed in 
the second century. All that remains of it was published by 
Dr. Ford at Oxford in 1799. ‘These two are independent 
translations. 

There are numerous Jrabic translations of the New Testa- 
ment, made, it is believed, between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries. ‘Ihe editions of the version in this language are 
numerous, 

The Ethiopic version is supposed to have been made by 
Frumentius, who about 330 first preached christianity in Ethi- 
opia. It is made in what is called the Gheez dialect; or that 
which is appropriated to religion in Abyssinia. It was first 
published at Rome A. D. 1548—49. ‘There is also a trans- 
lation of the New ‘Vestament in the Amharic or common dia- 
lect of Ethiopia. 

The Armenian version of the New Testament is unanimous- 
ly ascribed to Miesrob, the inventor of the Armenian alpha- 
bet, ani to the patriarch Isaac, at the end of the fourth or 
early in the fifth century. lt is thought by some to be a ver- 
sion of great importance: but it is less valuable because in 
several instances it has been made conformable to the Vul- 
gate, or common Latin version. 

There are extant two Persian versions of the four gospels, 
the most antient and valuable of which was first printed in 
the London Polyglott by bishop Walton from a manuscript 
in the possession of Dr. Pococke, dated 1314. It was made 
from the Syriac. ‘he‘other, which was published in 1652—~ 
57, it is believed, wes made from the Greek. 

Latin Versions. Inthe early part of the second century, 

he New Testament was translated into Latin. And as this 
is then becoming a general language, copies were quickly 
ultiplied; and alterations either accidental or designed be- 
came very numerous. ‘T’o remedy this evil, Jerome, the most 
Jearned of the fathers, in the fourth century, undertook to 
revise this translation, and render it more conformable to the 
original Greek. Jerome’s version is used by all the Romish 
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churches, and goes under the name of the Vulgate. The coun. 
cil of Trent in the 16th century, declared it authentic, and 
commanded that the vulgate alone should be used, when the 
Bible is publicly read. There have been many editions of 
this version. ‘The principal are those of Robert Stephens, 
of the divines of Louvain, of Pope Sixtus V, and Clement 
VILL. ‘These two last editions, though made by men claim- 
ing infallibility differ in more than four thousand instances. 
{But the remark applies not to the New Testament but to the 
whole Bible. ] 

The vulgate is a very important translation to the biblical 
critic; it often gives the sense of the original with greater 
accuracy than the more modern versions. 

The old Latin version, in use before Jerome’s revision, 
generally goes under the name Jtala; and the fragments of it 
are regarded as very valuable. 

The principal ancient western translations are the Gothic, 
the Sclavonic, and the Auglo-saxon. 

The Gothic version was made from the original Greek, by 
Ulphilas, a celebrated bishop of the Mzso-Goths, who assist- 
ed in the council of Constantinople A. D. 559. ‘The antiquity 
and general fidelity of this translation give it a high value 
with the critics. Unhappily however it has not come down 
tous entire. It contains a considerable portion of the gos- 
pels, and fragments of Paul's epistles. 

The manuscript is called the Codex Argenteus. Itis of a 
quarto size; the leaves are vellum, and are stained with a 
violet colour. On this ground the letters, which are alt capi- 
tals, are painted in silver, except the initial characters, which 
are in gold. Itis in the university of Upsal. Several edi- 
tions have been published. 

The Meso-Gothic translation of Paul’s epistles, and also 
those parts of the gospels wanting in the Codex Argenteus 
have recently been discovered in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan. ‘This is regarded as a discovery of great importance, 

The Sclavonic, or old Russian translation, was executed 
from the original Greek in the ninth century by two brothers 
Cyril and Methodius. It is said to be a very literal transla- 
tion, and to agree in a remarkable manner with the must an- 
cient Greek manuscripts. 

The Anglo-Saxon versions. In the year 735, the venera- 
ble Bede translated the Bible into Saxon. There were other 
Saxon versions of a whole or a part of the Bible of later date. 
‘These versons were made from the Latin, and are of use in 
determining the reading of the Vulgate. 

Various uses may be made of these antient versions. That 
alone which we shall now notice is of high importance. It 
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is the evidence afforded by these translations of the general 
integrity of the Greek text; or in other words the evidence 
that the genuine writings of the apostles have come down to 
us. We have given a brief account of several independent 
versions, made from the original in different countries, and 
in different ages, from the beginning of the second century, 
immediately after forming the canon of the New Testament, 
down to the eighth century. Critics have diligently coliat- 
ed them with the original Greek, and notwithstanding the 
mistakes of transcribers, there is a wonderful agreement 
between the translations and the original, and between one 
translation and another. ‘The variations are comparatively 
of small importance. ‘This then is decisive. We have the 
genuine writings of the apostles. 





BRIEF EXPOSITIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Matt. xx. 23. ** And he said unto them, ye shall indeed 
drink of my cup, and be baptised with the baptism that I am 
baptised with; but to sit on my right hand and on my left, is 
not mine to give; but zt shall be given to them for whom it is 
prepared of my Father.” 

Our Saviour, here, is made to say, that to sit on his right 
hand and on his left, is not his to give: Yet in other passages 
he speaks on this subject without limitation of his power; as 
John x. 27, 28. «My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me; and I give unto them eternal life, 
neither shall any pluck them out of my hand.” To remove 
any difficulty that might arise here, let it be understood that 
in the passage above, the words printed in italics are all sup- 
plied by the translators to complete the sense: let these then 
be struck out, and a slight change in the version (which the 
original will very well bear) will make all plain. 

—*‘* But to sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine 
to give except to those, for whom it is prepared by my Fa- 
ther.” 

The passage thus rendered shows the perfect unity of pur- 
pose and design in the Father and the Son, according to re- 
pested declarations of our Saviour recorded by Jolin in the 
gospel by him. 

John viii. 10, 11, ** When Jesus had lifted up himself, and 
saw none but the woman, he said unto her, Woman, where 
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are those thine accusers? hath no man condemned thee? She. 
said, no man Lord. And Jesus said unto her, neither do I 
condemn thee.” 

‘This passage has given occasion to some foolish and ma- 
lignant remarks, as though our Saviour did not disapprove 
the conduct of this woman. The crime, with which she was 
charged, it is well known was punished by stoning to death, 
according to the law of Moses. The Scribes and Pharisees 
brought the woman to our Lord with the design to ensnare 
him. Should he decide contrary to the Mosaic law, this 
would give them an opportunity of lessening his favour with 
the people-—And should he pass sentence of death on her, 
then they might accuse him to the Roman governor, as one 
that interfered with his authority. Our Lord aware of the 
wicked device, escapes the snare by an admirable use of judi- 
cial terms. ¢¢ Hath nobody passed sentence on thee? Neither 
do I pass sentence on thee.”—It is one thing to condemn the 
conduct of a thief or a murderer; and entirely another to sit 
as a judge and pass sentenee on him. 

2 Lor. vill. ** Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the 
grace of God bestowed on the churches of Macedonia.’’ 

The phrase, Do you to wit, is entirely ubsolete, and proba- 
bly unintelligible to most readers. It signifies to make known 
to one, or as we Say, to acquaint one with a thing. 

James i. 8. * A double minded man is unstable in all his 
ways.” ‘I'at is, A man unsteady in his opinions, is incon- 
stant in his conduct. : 

1 John v. 90. *«* And we know that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding, that we may know him 
that is true: and we are in him that is true, even in his Son 
Jesus Christ. This f He, referring to Christ, the nearest an- 
tecedent] is the true God, and eternal life.’’ 

This is a strong declaration of the divinity of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

There are several passages of scripture, which would be 
much plainer than they‘are, if proper names used in them, 
were translated. ‘The following have been collected as in- 
stances of this—It maye be observed, however, that proper 
names in Hebrew are generally significant. 

Gen. iv. 1.—And bare Cain (i. e. acquisition) for she said I 
have gotten (acquired) a man child from the Lord. 

Gen. iv. 25.—Calied his name Seth (i. e. substitute) for God, 
saith she, hath subtituted to me another son instead of 
Abel. 


Gen. xvi. 11.—And shalt call his name Ishmael (i. e. God 
heareth) because Jehovah hath heard thine affliction. 
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Gen. iii. 20.—Adam called his wife’s name Eve (i. e. life 
giver) because she was to be the mother of all the living. 

Gen. xxix. $2.—Whose name she called Reuben, (i. e. behold 
a son) for the Lord said she hath beheld my humiliation. 

$4.—My husband will now at length be attached to 
to me, because I have borne him three sons—His name 
therefore she called Levi (i. e. attachment.) 

—— xxx. 1.—For women will call me happy—So she called 
his name Asher (i. e. happy.) 

Ruth i. 20.—Call me not Naomi, (pleasant,) call me Mara, 
(bitter) for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly” with 
me. 

Many other passages might be rendered more intelligible 
in the same manner. ‘L'hese are produced as a specimen, 
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ON SOME OF THE BAD CONSEQUENCES THAT MAY RESULT 
FROM THE PRESENT SCARCITY OF MONEY. 


A correspondent, from whom we should be glad to hear often- 
er than we do, sent us a very sensible well written little essay 
on some of the probable advantages that may result from the 
embarrassments ofthe times. It gave us pleasure to commu- 
nicate his thoughts to our readers. But it has since occur- 
red to us, that evil may be apprehended, as well as good ex- 
pected from the present circumstances of the country. And 
if this is so, it is as much our duty to give warning of the 
evil, that it may be avoided; as to point out the good, that it 
may be obtained. We shall, under this conviction, mention 
several classes of persons, whose best interests may be injur- 
ed by these evil times, on which we have fallen. 

And first, we think that it is a time of trial and of danger 
to christians—It is well known to all, who Know any thing of 
vital religion, that our graces cannot flourish and our souls 
prosper, without watchfulness, prayer, meditation, and a dili- 
gent use of the various means of religious improvement ap- 
pointed by God. But this use of the means of improvement 
requires some time, and much attention. [t is not a mere out- 
ward service; but one which must carry with it the under- 
standing and the affections. It is easy to see that the pres- 
sure of worldly business, the cares of life, and deep anxiety 
respecting pecuniary arrangements, are unfavourable to that 
attentive perusal of thescriptures, that engagedness in prayer, 
B 2 
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that deliberate and careful self-examination, and that patient 
hearing ofthe word of God, which are necessary to our growth 
in grace and increase in divine knowledge. It often happens 
that, when we most need the soothing and tranquilizing in- 
fluences and powerful consolations of religion, we have placed 
ourselves precisely in that situation which most disqualifies 
us for the participation of them. When we most need the 
comfort, which flows from communion with God, we are most 
occupied with the cares of this life. In such a time as this, 
a christian has need of double watchfulness to keep the world 
out of the house of God, or rather to keep his thoughts and 
affections within it, while he is seated there. ‘The same ap- 
plies to secret and family devotion, and every other religious 
exercise. There is danger both in prosperity and adversity, 
in the successful pursuit of business, and in the time of em- 
barrassment. And the danger is the greater at present, on 
account of the previous habits and pursuits of christians. 
They had, generally, been carried on by the stream, and had 
engaged largely in schemes of traffic or of speculation; and 
now disappointed and pressed, and urgently called on as they 
ave, there is great danger of their being drawn off from the 
service of God, and losing much of their religious sensibility. 

The present time is one, in which all find it necessary to 
curtail expenses, and practise arigid economy. The habits 
of living, into which we had generally fallen, might, with 
great propriety, be called luxurious. In food, drink, and 
clothing we have been accustomed to expend much more than 
is necessary. Christians, in the present day, when efforts 
ure making to diffuse throughout the world the blesSed reli- 
gion of Jesus, have been accustomed to contribute both for 
their own religious Improvement, and for the benefit of those 
who are destitute. .But in this decrease of religious sensibil- 
ity, and this increase of worldly care, is there not danger 
lest the curtailment that must be made, should fall first and 
principally on expenditures for the support, and extension of 
religion? Is it, or is it not a common case for professors of 
christianity to complain of the dreadful pressure of the times, 
and say how serry they are that they cannot indulge their 
inclination to aid in the support of the gospel or the chris- 
tianizing of the heathen, and, amidst the uncomfortable feel- 
ings which the subject excites, go to the side-board and take 
a drink of grog or toddy? Is it, or is it not a common case 
for them to talk of the painful necessity of withdrawing their 
subscriptions from this and the othur laudable design, at a 
table where there is a greater variety of food, than itis good 
for the health to indulge in? Passions and pleasure are incom- 
parably more expensive than duty; and the importunate calls 
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and clamour of the former, are exceedingly apt to drown the 
still small voice of the latter. Let christians look to it then, 
and see whether they are in no danger here. 

But this is a time of danger to those, who are destitute of 
the powerful control of religious principle. As the pressure of 
pecuniary embarrassment increases, the temptation to do 
what ought not to be done, for relief, gathers strength. There 
are a thousand ways of taking advanfage, and avoiding the 
claims of justice, which lie open to a man in embarrassment; 
and often it requires principles of great sturdiness to keep 
him in thestraight path of true virtue. This remark applies 
witli vast force te a community, in which poverty is regard- 
ed as a disgrace, and the principal distinction in society ari- 
ses from wealth. It often happens, that the opprobriam of 
poverty is the only object of horror; and while the man ig 
appalled by its approach, he does that which virtue and con- 
science forbid. Hence the necessity of a higher principle, 
than mere regard to reputation. And hence the expediency 
of establishing in praetice, other distinctions than those which 
exist between rich and poor. But we shall take some other 
occasion to insist on these topics. 

‘Tbis is a time of great danger to men, who, without any 
fixed principles and confirmed habits, have eapertenced a de- 
cline in business and want full occupation. Men are never more 
exposed tothe ruinous consequences of dissipation, than when 
in the circumstances just mentioned. Uneasy and restless, 
often without the resources of learning, and the still more 
abundant resources, and the more mighty restraints of reli- 
gion, they seek, in the various modes of dissipation, relief 
from the intolerable feelings produced by the want of that 
interest which is created by the active pursuits of honest in- 
dusiry. Hence there is great reason to apprehend that the 
more decent sort of people will indulge in secret intemperance; 
and that others will frequent grag shops and tippling houses; 
will engage in petty |horse-racing and cock-fighting, and in va- 
rious kinds of low and ruinous gambling. The uneducated 
and irreligious poor are in very great danger, in times like 
the present. And we should not be at all surprised to learn 
that drunkenness and dissipation are on the increase among 
us. 

While we make these remarks, we do think it due to our 
countrymen to say, that they have borne the terrible revul- 
sion that has taken place, on the whole, very well. ‘True, 
we hear of thefts and robberies more frequently than in bet- 
ter times. But we believe that the great mass of our people. 
are sound at the core; and we trust that the hope of bettering 
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their condition, which is offered by the boundless resources 
of our young and growing country, will sustain them in this 
time of trial and bear them through it with honour. But 
while we cherish this expectation, we think it right to drop 
these hints, and put the people on their guard. 

We have another objectin view. Nomanisin a condition 
to resist temptation, who has not some worthy object before 
him; who is not, with4@™@ lively interest, engaged ina laudable 
pursuit. We would suggest to all who have been blessed with 
the opportunities of a good education, the expediency of en- 
gaging with all their heart in bettering the moral condition 
ef the poor. The ingenuity of modern benevolence has devis- 
ed a most efficient means of doing this by the institution of 
Sabbath Schools. As an illustration of this remark, we refer 
to the report of the Essex Sabbath School, published in this 
number. And to every reader we say, “Go and do thou 
likewise.” 

We urge, too, on all an increasing attention to the various 
means of religious instruction afforded in this couetry. The 
worship of God’s house, when duly regarded, will have migh- 
ty efficacy in restraining all that is bad, and aiding in the 
cultivation of every good disposition, and every kindly af- 
fection. 

We exhort christians to be faithful to their vows; to «be 
zealous and to repent” that they may, in these days of adver- 
sity and rebuke, enjoy all the important benefits, which their 
relizion is calculated to afford. 

We call on parents to remember what they owe to their 
children, and to society, and to ** train up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord,’ those whom God has committed to 


their care. 
And we pray God to bless our country. 








SHORT DISCOURSE FOR FAMILIES. 
THE PARABLE OF THE BARREN FIG-TREE. 


He spake also this parable; A certain man had a fig-tree planted in his vine- 
‘ard; and he came and sought fruit thereon, and found none. Then said 
he unto the dresser of his vineyard, Behold, these three years, I come 
seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find none: cut itdown, why cumbereth 
it the grouud’ And he answering, said unto hin, Lord, let it alone this 
year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it: and if it bear fruit well: 
and if not, then after that thou shalt cut it down.—Luke xiii. 6—9, 
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A PARABLE is a similitude gathered from visible objects 
to express a moral or religious sentiment. In some parables, 
one single sentiment seems to be the specific object; but from 
most, a considerable number of moral truths may be fairly de- 
duced. Our Lord often spake in parables. His reasons pro- 
bably were, 1. that those who would not attend might remain 
in ignorance; 2.that those who sought instruction, might have 
q more full illustration of the truth; and 3ygthat truth might 
be conveyed to all future ages through a mUdium at once in- 
teresting and impressive. I shall proceed, first, te expound 
this parable of the barren fig-tree. ' 

« We read, « A certain man had a fig-tree planted in his 
vineyard.” ‘This tree was planted in a better soil than ordi- 
nary, that it might enjoy every advantage conducing to fruit- 
fulness. It was not planted by the side of the road, as fig- 
trees in the eastern countries frequently were, but in a soil 
well cultivated, as that mostly was which nourished the vines. 
The proprietor is here denominated ‘a certain man; but 
this parabolical language represents to us God, the great pro- 
prietor of all things. He is the first cause of all, and + for his 
glory they areand werecreated.” The parablespeaks ofa vine- 
yard as thesituation of this fig-tree, which appears highly em- 
blematical of the church of God. The vineyards were enclos- 
ed with care, and cultivated with great attention; thus the 
church of God is a special enclosure, made by his particular 
choice, and for his pleasure. Here are many ¢ trees of righte- 
ousness, the planting of the Lord, that he may be glorified.” 
In this enclosure the fig tree is pointed out, as distinguished 
from the wild uncultivated trees of the desert, by the toil and 
expense bestowed upon it, as well as by the situation in which 
it stood. Thus professors of the gospel appear to be planted 
in the church of God, as a sacred enclosure, over which he 
watches with peculiar care, and on which he bestows that at- 
tention, and those favours, which are not extended to a de- 
sert uncultivated world. The proprietor of the vineyard 
came and sought fruit upon this fig-tree, in common with the 
trees around, but he found none. After such peculiar ad- 
vantages of fruitfulness had been afforded this tree, there had 
been a sufficient cause of discontent, if the fruit had been but 
small in quantity, or not of the best quality; but, that none 
was found, seemed to call loudly for the axe to be applied to 
the root, that a tree so unprofitable might be given for fuel to 
the flames. But pause and inquire, has not this unfruitful 
tree been characteristic of many professors in the church of 
God in all ages? Many, both under the Old and New Testa- 
ment dispensation, great as their advantages have been, have 
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remained not only partially, but totally unfruitful. Every 
one, indeed, must find cause of humiliation that so little fruit 
has been produced, and even that little so unripe and defective, 
amidst peculiar religious advantages. 

The parable, doubtless, had a primary reference to the Jew- 
ish church, and was intended by our Lord as a warning to 
the Jews of his own day, that, although God had borne long 
with them, a ting of judicial visitation was approaching, 
when they should be destroyed. The Jewish church were, 
as this fig tree, planted in a vineyard. ‘They were planted 
by God ina fruitfulésoil. Divine ordinances were numerous, 
and the means of spiritual fruitfulness enjoyed by them were 
very great. They had been cultivated by a long succession 
of prephets, priests, and teachers; they were fenced on every 
side, and kept by the power of the Almighty, as his own sa- 
cred enclosure. Yet as a nation they were generally unfruit- 
ful. Whether we consider their rebellions in the wilderness, 
their numerous departures from God in the days of the judges, 
their unconquerable propensity to idolatry, under many of 
their kings,.or their flagrant breaches of the whole moral law, 
after their return from the Babylonish captivity, to the days 
of our Lord, we find, in the frequent ur disappointed visits 
of the proprietor of this fig-tree, a lively illustration of the 
jong suffering of God, and ‘the barrenness of the people of Is- 
rael. Hence the complaint of the prophet Isaiah, in a para- 
ble similar to that before us, chapter v. verses 1—7. Our 
Lord also, in the short but impressive parable before us, pro 
nounced a solemn warning to them yet to repent, while it 
was the time of their merciful visitation. God had endured 
their rebellion with much long-suffering; and the parable was 
intended to announce, that, if protracted mercy were unavail- 
ing, a time of judgment would soon arrive. Then they might 
cry, but must necessarily cry in vain, « Lord, have mercy 
upon us;” «Good Lord, deliver us.” «And now also,” 
says John the Baptist, «the axe is laid unto the root of the 
tree; every tree that bringeth forth not good fruit, is hewn 
down and cast into the fire.’ That awful denunciation was, 
at the expiration of about forty years, fulfilled with circum- 
stances of horror unparallelled in the history of the world. 
In Jerusalem alone, one million one hundred thousand perish- 
ed: two hundred and fifty thousand in other places, and in 
many instances under circumstances the most horrid; while 
those that remained alive, might have chosen ¢ strangling 
and death rather than life;’? for, like cattle in the market, 
they were exposed throughout the Roman empire, to be sold 
for slaves; and when there were no more purchasers, thou- 
sands of the wretched remnant was deliberately murdered. 
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Unto us also the parable has a pointed application. God 
formed us for his glory, and, if we consider our distinguish- 
ing privileges as a nation, we shall find, that God may well 
expect better and more abundant fruit from us, than even 
from the Jews. But our nature is unfruitful. The heart of 
man produces only the apples of Sodom, instead of the figs 
of Palestine. Americans, however, should remember, that 
(sod, in infinite mercy, has planted them in a goodly soil. 
The land of our nativity is a vineyard, on which God has be- 
stowed his constant care, and most abundant cultivation. Yet, 
how totally unfruitful are millions of the people; and even 
thousands, who pride themselves on their religious attain- 
ments. Would it not, therefore, be an act of the most un- 
questionable justice to cut us down as cumberers of the 
ground: 

But let us now make the sentiment personal; for while we 
dwell upon it generally, it may excite speculation, but will 
never move the heart to contrition, nor humble a man in the 
presence of his injured and justly offended Lord. The pro- 
prietor of this fig-tree, we are told, «* said unto the dresser 
of his vineyard, behold, these three years I come secking fruit, 
on this fig-tree, and find none.” In childhood, God comes 
seeking fruit, but how seldom is it found!’? Every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of the young mind is evil continually. 
In youth, God comes again, but seldom does any fruit ap- 
pear: ‘childhood and youth are vanity.” In manhood, God 
visits us, but how often is there still no fruit!’ The manhood 
is occupied by the cares of life, and although the chief end of 
life is to glorify God, and enjoy him forever, of many it must 
be acknowledged, that «* God is not in all their thoughts,” 
as the author of their mercies, or the object of their highest 
regards. Hence then the righteous sentence is pronounced, 
‘cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground?” ‘This sentence 
was directed to the dresser of the vineyard; «* and he answer- 
ing, saith unto him, Lord, Iet it alone this year also, till I 
shall dig about it, and dung it; and if it bear fruit well; and 
if not, after that theu shalt cut it down.” ‘Thus Jesus with 
unspeakable grace, intercedes for barren professors, and 
pledges himself still further to replenish them with external 
means of fruitfulness. But let the unprofitable professor 
know, that a time of unmitigated indignation will soon arrive, 
when even the blessed Mediator will cease to interpose, or 
stay the hand of justice. «* Lord, let it alone this year also, 
and if it bear fruit well, and if not, after that thou shalt cut 
it down.” Old age will come, and then there will be no re- 
prieve; nothing will remain but «a fearful looking for of 
judgment, and fiery indignation.” 
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I now proceed secondly to draw several inferences from 
this parable:—and here it is evident, 

1. That the leaves, or even the blossoms of profession, will 
not avail, if there be no fruit. 

This fig-tree, probably, like that te which our Lord came 
when he was an hungered, exhibited a fair exterior, although, 
like that, it was unproductive. Suppose such a tree to be 
standing in your orchard, and every year to put forth leaves, 
and appear decked with verdure, would its green and flour- 
ishing aspect establish its title to occupy the ground on which 
it stood; or if it not only put forth leaves and branches, but 
year after year appeared in all the gaiety of vernal bloom, 
would the blossom be accepted as a sufficient apology for 
fruit? Would yeu not rather say, irrespective of all its gay 
appearance, ‘cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground?” 

Let professors take the moral to themselves. The exte- 
rior of religion is but like the leaves and blossoms of the 
tree; the dispositions of the heart are its fruit. -* Ye shall 
know them by their fruit,” saith our Lord: «men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.”? « Fora good 
tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit; neither doth a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit. For every tree is known by his 
fruit.’? * Lhe fruit of the Spirit is love,’°—toward God and 
toward man: joy,” that joy in the Holy Ghost, which ari- 
ses from a sense of divine favour, and that delight which pro- 
ceeds from intimate communion with the Father of Spi- 
rits: ** peace’? of conscience; peace with God; and, conse- 
quent on this experience, a peaceful disposition:—* long suf- 
fering,’ amidst much provocation:—* gentleness,” in the 
whole spirit and deportment, thus disarming the wrathfal; 
and a disposition easy to be entreated, when others by their 
unchristian conduct have put themselves in our power:— 
‘* goodness,”’ or a friendly benevolent disposition, inclined to 
do good unto others, irrespective of personal advantage to 
ourselves:—* faith,” in performing our engagements, and 
speaking trath with our neighbour:—* meekness,” or a sub- 
dued spirit, not addicted to rash anger, or vehement rage; 
for « a meck and quiet spirit is of great price in the sight of 
God:’’—and finally, * temperance,” in the use of all lawful 
enjoyments, and a total abstinence from those gratifications 
which are unlawful. Brethren, «if we live in the spirit, 
let us also walk in the spirit.” 

When [see aman litigious instead of peaceable;s—filled 
with rancour instead of love;—with carnal instead of spiri- 
tual joy:—impatient of contradiction, rather than long suf- 
fering:—easily provoked, rather than « easy to be entreated:” 
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churlish, rather than benevelent;—a dissembler and a liar, 
not a man of truth and faithfulnesss—not meek but turba- 
Jent;s—not spiritual and temperate, but addicted to the exces- 
sive indulgence of carnal appetites;—I have no hesitation in 
saying, that this is «* a tree whose fruit withereth.” Let not 
such flatter themselves on the exterior of their religion. How 
gay soever their profession may be, if it produce not the 
fruits of righteousness, they will be plucked up by the roots, 
and their end is to be burned. 

We gather from the parable, secondly, that God takes par- 
ticular notice from year to year, who are fruitful, and who 
are not. ‘The proprietor of the vineyard came three years 
seeking fruit. On other trees he found it, and this was pas- 
sed by: he came to this but found none. He came the first 
year, and it was barren; but he said, peradventure it hes 
sustained some injury, it will be fruitful the next year, The 
next year came, and the proprietor visited his vineyards but 
on this tree no fruit appeared. His goodness, however, spar- 
ed it again. He made his own observation on its unproduc- 
tiveness, but took little notice to any other. The third year 
he came, and it was still unfruitful: then he said «unto the 
dresser of his vineyard, behold, these three years 1 come 
seeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none: cut it down why 
cumbereth it the ground?”? God may take little notice to you 
of your unfruitfulness, except that which comes in the ordi- 
nary course of his written word, and preached gospel; and he 
may give no intimation to others of your real character; but 
be assured he observes you, and if you be unfruitful, it is re- 
corded in his book of remembrance. Flatter not yourselves, 
that because you have a place in the church, you shail escape 
the observation of the all-scrutinizing eye, and obtain the di- 
vine approbation. The proprietor of the vineyard distinctly 
observed the unfruitfalness of this tree, little as he said about 
it, and God as distinctly observes each unfruitful professor in 
his vineyard, as if there was not another man upon the face 
of the earth. 

It is observable further, thirdly, that the term of divine 
mercy is to us uncertain. None could have known, that 
another year would be added to the barren tree, The dres- 
ser of the vineyard might have concurred with the proprietor, 
and having testified to his own efforts to make it fruitful, 
might speedily have felled it to the earth. But is net the term 
of mercy to the barren professor still more uncertain, while 
we «know not whata day may bring forth?” How often have 
we seen persons who retired in the eyening in high health, 
awake in the morning the subject of paralysis, and reduced 
C2 
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by the unexpected seizure, from minds of a powerful and 
commanding character, to childishness and idiocy. Others 
are allowed no reprieve, but in an instant, and at a crisis 
most unsuspected, the soul is separated from her dear com- 
panion, and plunged as from the height of some tremendous 
cliff, into the gulph of eternity beneath. Let none, then, pre- 
sume on future days of grace. Let not the child say, « 1 am 
in the first year of the parable:” nor the youth, * Iam in the 
second;”? nor the man of business, ‘for me there is another 
year of mercy.” I appeal to the sculptured monuments of 
mortality, to the turfs and the hillocks of our burying places, 
to say whether death has not left lessons of the uncertainty 
of life in subjects of all ages, in all circumstances, and suited 
to all capacities? But coald I draw aside the veil that inter- 
cepts from your view the world of spirits, and thus let you 
look upon the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone, how 
would it terrify your souls to see thousands, who once had a 
name to live, doomed to “the vengeance of eternal fire.” 
They were unfruitful trees: some stood not half the time of 
others; some were cut down very early; and to every man I 
testify, that «the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night:? watch and pray that it come not upon you wnexpect- 
edly. Much mercy has been shown to every one of us; but 
the future term of mercy is totally uncertain. H any pre- 
gume to say, that to-morrow he will begin to improve the ad- 
monition given him to day; let him remember, God may say, 
‘thou fool, this night, shall thy soul be required of thee.”? 
Let every one remember, é 

‘«‘ Procrastination is the thief of time, 

Year after year it steals till all are fled; 

And to the mercy of a moment, leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal state.”’ 

We gather from the parable, fourthly, that the time sooner 
or later will inevitably come, when sentence will be issued 
against every barren tree. ‘There are not lacking in these 
‘last days, scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and say- 
ing, where is the promise of his coming? For since the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation.”? But is this a fact? Does the world now 
present to the eye precisely the same aspect as in al] former 
times? Arc not all things verging to a grand consummation? 
To look no farther, are not the subterranean fires of the earth 
forming such a communication to all parts, as to supply 
abundant physical means of a general conflagration, when 
the angel shall descend from heaven, and set his right foot 
upon the sea, and his left foot upon the earth, and lifting his 
hand to heaven shall swear by him that liveth for ever and 
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ever, that time shall be no longer! What means the recent 
earthquake, in which it is stated 70,000 persons have been 
swallowed up? Not, however, to dwell on this consideration, 
it is evident, that in the course of nature, life terminates when 
it has attained its three score and ten, or four score years. 
Admitting, then, what no living man can ensure, that the 
barren professor will have the one more year of the parable 
added to him, and that he will arrive at old age, that period 
will:soon come in the revolutions of the globe, and the stars 
which shone on his nativity, will point out the destined hour 
of his departure. «* Though a man live many years, and re- 
joice in them all, yet Jet him remember the days of darkness, 
for they shall be many: all that cometh is vanity.” Those 
who are far advanced in the course of life, testify, that.from 
the age of about thirty-five, the wheels of time seein to move with 
increased velocity; that every year accelerates their motion; 
and that as man approaches to his grand climacteric, weeks 
pass as days formerly did, months as weeks, and the revolu- 
tion of the seasons with a rapidity that compels him to mora- 
lize, and say, ** our days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” 
Where this rapid progress of human life is only a transition 
through ws dificrent stages, and chequered scenes, to a state 
of unmingled bliss, we may say, with onr poet, 
‘«‘Fly swiftly round ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome hour ”’ 

But where it is a dreadful rush through scenes bearable, 
indeed, though not felicitous, into a state of horror, of an- 
guish, of despair, « where their worm dieth not, and where 
their are is not quenched,” nothing on this side the bounda- 
ries of mortality is so dreadful to man, as this rapid expendi- 
ture of his few remaining moments of grace. Let the unfruit- 
ful professor know, that if his life be prelonged to the last 
stage of the parable, still it will soon close; that its prolonga- 
tion, however, is very uncertain; and that, sooner or later’ 
every barren tree will have the sentence pronounced, « eut 
it down; why cumbereth it the ground?” 

Is there a soul that cries, O that I had known the day of 
my merciful visitation, and the things that belonged to my 
peace, but now they are hid from my eyes? For the encour- 
agement of such I observe from the parable, fifthly, that the 
circumstance of long unfruitfalness does not entirely preclude 
the hope of mercy. ‘Three years this fig-iree was unfruitful; 
yet its cultivator prayed that one year more might be granted, 
as it might yet possibly be made productive. And what sen- 
timent is expressed in the continued preservation of many 
an unholy professor? ¢¢ let him alone this year also, and if he 
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bear fruit, well.” One of the parables speaks of an eleventh, 
hour, at which some were Called into the service of the vine- 
yard. It may bein the merciful purpose of God, yet to sub- 
due a hard rebellious heart; yet to purify an unclean spirit; 
yet to display the power of a Redeemer’s love, in a soul that 
has loved only the world; and thus to take an old sinner, or 
one whose crimes are of a darker hue than most, and even 
while the flames of hell seem ready to kindle upon him, exhi- 
biting such a man before all heaven, to say, * is not this a 
brand plucked out of the burning?” The vine dresser was 
serious in his application, when he said, «let it alone this 
year also, until I siail dig about it, and dung it, and if it bear 
fruit, well.”? The propr ietor also was serious, when he grant- 
ed the request: and thus Jesus is sincere, while he intercedes 
for the poor miserable sinner. God also is serious while he 
withdraws thy doom, and lengthens out thy days. « Behold, 
now is the accepted times behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion.”? God remonstrates with you, and sayss * come now; 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord; though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; ‘though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.” The great Redeemer, 
without respect of age or crime, cries, «look unto me and be 
ye saved all ye ends of the earth; for I am God, and there is 
none else.” And in accents still more gracious, more soft, 
more condescending, saith, come unto me all ye that labour, 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” *¢ Take with 
you words, and turn unto the Lord; say unto him, take away 
all iniquity, and receive us graciously: so will we render the 
calves of our lips.”” But, further, there is another sehtiment 
iinplied in the parable, which, lest the voice of mercy fail to 
move the heart of the impenitent sinner, I must in faithfulness 
proceed to notice. 

sixthly, every act of divine mercy. in cultivating the bar- 
ren professor, if he produce no fruit, leaves to every subse- 
quent act of mercy fess human probability of success. The 
tree that was barren the first year might, possibly, in virtue 
of the means of cultivation, resorted to, bear in the following 
season: but if those means failed, thenceforth they are hope- 
less. Other means resorted to the following year might pos- 
sibly make it fruitful: but if they also failed, there remained 
se many means of cultivation the less to apply, and, conse- 
quently, so many less degrees of hope, that it might yet be 

made productive. ** Get it alone this year also, until 1 shall 
dig abeut it, and dung it, and if it bear fruit, well; and if 
not, after that thou shalt cut it down:” all means of ’produc- 
ing fruit wil] have been tried, and the case will be hopeless. 
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We hope in the efficacy of the preaching of the gospel, to con- 
vert the soul; but when a man has been many years under a 
gospel ministry, and the accents of divine mercy cease even 
to excite his attention, and his heart shows itself proof 
against all the artillery of the pulpit, we can only say, per- 
haps infinite wisdom has designed to work by other means. 
When God visits such a professor with his judgments, and 
the unclean spirit seems to be gone out of the man, we cher- 
ish the hope, that God has in wrath remembered mercy: but 
ifon the removal of that judicial visitation, the unclean spir- 
it returns with seven other spirits worse than himself, we are 
constrained to say, « the last state of that man will be worse 
than the first.” 

_ Finally: if at last there be no fruit, the tree, having been 
long spared, and permitted to extend its boughs and roots, 
will but furnish more fuel to the devouring flame. The un- 
fruitful tree may be very luxuriant in its boughs, but the 
more it extends itself, being doomed to the flames, it furnish- 
es but the more to be consumed. And let the unfruitful pro- 
fessor extend himself ever so widely, his fall will be but the 
more tremendous, and his portion more abandantly misera- 
ble. The heathen will be visited with a degree of vengeance, 
that would petrify our hearts could we now know it, in all its 
awful extent: Jews will experience judgments still more 
dreadful: but unfruitful christians will be cursed with plagues 
terrible above all others. The longer the term of mercy has 
been protracted, and the greater the means of fruitfulness 
bestowed, proportionably more dreadful will be the misery of 
the wretched sufferer. Conscience will torment him so much 
the more severely; the recollection of neglected means of 
grace will aggravate every wound; and the circumstance of 
having been not far from the kingdom of heaven, will render 
the pangs of perdition a thousand times more severe than 
they would otherwise be. Think, oh sinner, cherishing hy- 
pocrisy in thine heart, and carrying a fair show of religion 
to the world, think how dreadful hereafter to be exposed in 
the most public manner; all thy professions falsified by 
Christ himself; and thou poor trembling criminal, because 
of thy perfidious pretensions to the christian character, doom- 
ed to experience a degree of vengeance, severe beyond all 
parallel. Let every one, therefore, in the most solemn man- 
ner, examine himself by the word of God, as the unerring 
test of character. << Be not deceived; God is not mocked; 
for what a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that 
soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption, but 
he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life ever- 
lasting.” | 
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MORIER’S JOURNEY IN PERSIA. 


The following interesting illustrations of scripture are ex< 
tracted from Mr. Morier’s second journey to Persia : 

«¢ The news that a foreign hakeem, or doctor, was passing 
through the country, very seon was spread abroad, and at 
every halt our camp was thronged with the sick, not only of 
the vilage near to which we were encamped, but of all the 
surrounding villages. Many came several day s’ journies to 
consult our “doctor, , and were brought to him in spite of every 
difficulty and inconvenience. Some came on asses, bolstered 
up with cushions, and supported by their relations; others 
on cainels, whose rough pace must have been torture to any 
ene in sickness. It may be conceived what a misfortune 
sickness must be in a country where there is no medical re- 
lief, nor even a wheeled conveyance, to seek relief when it is 
at band. The greatest credit is due to the medical gentle- 
men who were attached, not only to our embassy, but fo all 
preceding embassies, for the charity and humanity with which 
they relieved the wants of these poor people. They not only 
distributed their medicines gratis, but they as gratuitously 
bestowed their skill, their time, and their zeal; for which, it 
is grievous to say, in very few instances, did they meet with 
corresponding § ratitude. 

«* We read in scripture, that among the earliest miracles 
of our Saviour, which spread abroad his fame throughout 
Syria, was the bealing of al] manner of sickness: and as the 
state of medicine among the Jews at that time was, perhaps, 
not better than it is among the Persians of the present day, 
it is left to us to admire that wisdom which at once adopted 
means in every respect so well calculated to draw the public 
attention to his doctrine. Great multitudes followed our 
Saviour from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, 
and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan; and it is to be sup- 
posed, that as the multitade approached our Saviour, im- 
pressed with aconviction of his ability to relieve their bodily 
sufferings, they must have had a corresponding temper of 
mind, favourable to the reception of the doctrine that he was 

about to preach. From these circumstances, we may deduce, 
that where it is intended to preach christianity, it would be 
done with greater certainty of success by men whi, in the 
first instance, should spread their fame by healing the sick 
gratis. ‘lhe woman afflicted by an issuc of blood, for twelve 
years, is represented to have spent all that she had, having 
suffered many things of many physicians, and was nothing bet. 
tered, but rather grew worse. till at length she had recourse 
to our Saviour, where she met the reward of her faith.” 
















































MORIER’S JOURNEY IN PERSIA. 


Arriving at Persepolis, Mr. Morier observes; 

«s Here is astation of rahdars, or toll-gatherers, ap- 
pointed to levy a tollupon kafilehs, or caravans of merchants; 
and who, in general, exercise their office with so much bru- 
tality and extortion, as to be execrated by al! travellers. 
The collections of the toll are farmed, consequently extor- 
tion ensues; and as most of the rahdars receive no other 
emolument than what they can exact over and above the pre- 
scribed dues from the traveller, their insolence is accounted 
for, and acause sufficiently powerful is given for their inso- 
lence on the one hand, and the detestation 2050 cpt gyagare 
held on the other. 

‘¢ Baj-gah means the place of tribute: it may also fa ren- 
dered the receipt of custom; and, perhaps, it was from a place 
like this, that our Saviour called Matthew to follow him;* 
because Matthew appears, from the third verse of the tenth 
chapter, to have beena publican; and publicans, who in the 
eleventh verse of the ninth chapter. are ciassed with sinners, 
appear to have been held in the same odium as are the rah- 
dars of Persia. 

6 Iv aiso explains why Matthew, who was seated at the re- 
ceipt of custom, is afterwards called a publican: and shows 
that in the choice of disciples, our Saviour systematically 
chose them, not only from among the poorest and humblest 
class of men, but also from those who, from their particular 
situation in life, were hated by all ranks. Matthew, asa 
toll-gatherer, must like the rahdars have been a man known 
to all ranks of people, and detested on account of his profes- 
sion. When he was seen having power against wnelean 
spirits,t with power to heal all manner of sickness aud disease, 
and following one like our Saviour, his life, when compared 
with what he formerly was, must have been a constant miracle, 

«6 The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, in the 
18th of Luke, 10th to 13th verse, will be more clearly un- 
derstood by what has beenabove mentioned. Our Saviour, 
in bringing these two characters together, appears to have 
chosen them as making the strongest contrast between 
what, in the public estimation, were the extremes of excel- 
lence and villany. According to Josephus,t the sect of the 
Pharisees was the most powerful among the Jews; and, from 
what has been said of the rahdars, it may, perhaps, be ex- 
plained why the Pharisee, in praying to God, should make 
‘ extortioners,’ and ¢ the unjust,’ almost synonimous terms 
with publicans; because we have seen, that from the pecu- 
liar office of the rahdar, he is almost an extortioner by pro- 
fession.”’ 


> 





* Matthew ix. © +Matthew x. I. + Book xiii. cha, 10 
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i When leaving the plain for the rocks of Merdasht, our 
Pm traveller observes; 

‘¢f remarked, that our old guide, every here and there, 
placed a stone on a conspicuous bit of rock, or two stones 
one upon the other, at the same time uttering some words, 
which I learnt were a prayer for our safe return. This ex- 
plained to me what I had frequently seen before in the east, 
and particularly on a high road leading to a great town, 
whence the townis first seen, and where the eastern travel- 
ler sets up his stone, accompanied by a devout exclamation, 





aS ty co ip Wwken of his safe arrival. The action of our 
gu my Mitirate the vow which Jacob made when he tra- 
velled for the Padan-aram, in token of which, he placed a 


stone and set it up for apillar.* In seeing a stone on the road 
placed in this position, or.one stone upon another, it implies, 
that some traveller has there made a vow, or a thanksgiving. 
Nothing is so natural in a journey over a dreary country, as 
for a solitary traveller to set himself down fatigued, and to 
make the vow that Jacob did, ¢Zf God will be with me, and 
keep mein this way that Igo, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I reach my father’ S house in peace,’ 
dc. then will I give so much charity; or again, that on first 
a seeing the place. which he has so long toiled to reach, the 
at traveller should sit down and make a thanksgiving ; in both 
ra cases setting up a stone as a memorial.” 

[Congregational Magazine. 








REVIEW. 


"We present to our readers the following extract from the 
Eclectic Review; a very able work published i in England. 
It may be well to inform some of our readers, that the ce- 
lebrated David Hume wrote an essay, the object of which 
was to prove that no testimony could render the perform- 
ance of miracles credible. The author of the pamphlet 

’ reviewed below, takes up Hume’s arguments, and engages 
to show that according to them, the extraordinary ex- 
ploits and even the very existence of Napoleon Bonaparte 
are extremely doubtful, not to say incredible, In other 

| words that the famous argument of Hume leads to an ab- 

surdity. We think that this article will be amusing, and 

a we hope instructive to many of our readers; and therefore, 
we give it to them. | 


ad 
* Genises xxviil, 18—22. 
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Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte. 8vo. pp. 48. 
Oxford, 1819. 


This is a well managed and legitimate burlesque of Hume’s 
scepticism. After adverting to the extraordinary tales cur- 
rent among us relative to this Napoleon Bonaparte, and to 
the wide discrepancies of opinion, of which his character and 
actions are the subjects, the writer remarks: 

«(In the midst of these controversies the preliminary ques- 
tion, concerning the eaistence of this extraordinary person- 
age, seems never to have occurred to any one as a matter of 
doubt; and to shew even the smallest hesitation in admitting 
it, would probably be regarded as an excess of scepticism, 
on the ground that this point has always been taken for 
granted by the disputants on all sides, being indeed implied 
by the very nature oftheir disputes. But isit in fact found that 
undisputed points are always such as have been the most 
carefully examined as to the evidence on which they rest? 
that facts or principles which are taken for granted, with- 
out controversy, as the common basis of opposite opinions, 
are always themselves established on sufficient grounds? On 
the contrary, is not any such fundamental point, from the 
very circumstance of its being taken for granted at once, and 
the attention drawn off to some other question, likely to be 
admitted on insufficient evidence, and the flaws in that evi- 
dence overlooked? Experience will teach us that such in- 
stances often occur: witness the well known anecdote of the 
Royal Society; to whom King Charles IL, proposed as ques- 
tion, whence it is that a vessel of water receives no addition 
of weight from a live fish being put into it, though it does if 
the fish be dead. Various solutions of great ingenuity were 
proposed, discussed, objected to, and defended; nor was it 
till they had been long bewildered in the enquiry that it oc- 
curred to them to try the experiment, by which they at once 
ascertained, that the phenomenon which they were striving 
to account for—which was the acknowledged basis and sub- 
stratum, as it were, of their debates—had no existence but 
in the invention of the very witty monarch.” pp. 5, 6, 

The readiness with which men believe, (as Hume has re- 
marked,) on very slight evidence, any story that pleases their 
imagination by ifs admirable and marvellous character, is 
utterly unworthy ofa philosophical mind, which should rather 
suspend its judgment the more, in proportion to the strange- 
ness of the account, and yield to none but the most decisive 
and unimpeachable proofs. 

‘¢ Let it then be allowed us, as is surely reasonable, just to 
enquire, with respect to the extraordinary story I have been 
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speaking of, on what evidence we believe it. We shall be 
told that it is notorious; i. e. in plain English, it 's very much 
tulked about: but as the generality of those who talk about 
Buonaparte do not even pretend to speak from their own au- 
thority, but merely to repeat what they have casually heard, 
we cannot reckon them as in any degree witnesses, but must 
allow ninety-nine hundredths of what we are told to be mere 
hear-say. Which would not be at all the more worthy of cre- 
dit if even it were repeated by ten times as many more. As 
for those who profess to have personally known Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, and to have themselves witnessed lis transactions, 
{ write not for them: if any such there be, who are inwardly 
couscions of the truth of all they relate, L have nothing to 
say to them, but to beg that they will be tolerant and charit- 
able towards their neighbours, who have not the same means 
of ascertaining the truth, and who may well be excused for 
remaining doubtful about such extraordinary events, till 
most unanswerable proofs shall be adduced.” pp. 8, 9. 

it is recommended, however, that we trace up this hear- 
say evidence, as far as we are able, towards its source. 

‘* Most persons would refer to the newspapers as_ the au- 
thority from which their knowledge on the subject was de- 
rived; so that. generally speaking, we may say, it is on the 
testimony of the newspapers that men believe in the exis- 
tence and exploits of Napoleon Buonaparte.”? — p. 9. 

But the authority of this * newspaper evidence, may be 
questioned; first, as to the means the editors have possessed 
of gaining correct information; secondly, as to the interest 
they may have in concealing trath, or propagating false- 
hoods and, thirdly, as to the agreement of their testimony, 

‘First, What means have the editors of newspapers for 
gaining correct information? We know not, except from 
their own statements: besides, what is copied from other 
journals, foreign or British, (which is usually more than 
three-fourths of the news published,) they profess to refer to 
the authority of certain private correspondents abroad: who 
these correspondents are, what means they have of obtaining 
information, or whether they exist at all, we have no way 


Sok 


“fl . . . 7. 

ay of ascertaining: we find ourselves in the condition of the 
Pe Hindoos, who are told by their priests, that the earth stands 
ix 4 


on anelephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, but are left to 
find out for themselves what the tortoise stands on, or whether 
it stands on any thing at all.” pp. 11, 12. 

The interest which the proprietors of newspapers have in 
the circulation of these marvellous narrations, is too obvious 
not to awaken suspicion. 
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«It may be argued, however, that there are several ad- 
verse political parties of which the various public prints are 
respectively the organs, and who would not fail to expose 
each other’s fabrications: doubtless they would, if they could 
do so without at the same time exposing their own; but iden- 
tity of interests may induce a community of operations up 
to a certain point; and let it be observed, that the object of 
contention between these rival parties is, who shall have the 
administration of public affairs, the controul of public ex- 
penditures, and the disposal of places; the question, I say, 
is, not whether the people shall be governed or not, but by 
which party they shall be governed;—not whether the taxes 
shall be paid or not, but who shall receive them. Now it 
must be admitted, that Buonaparte is a political bugbear, 
most convenient to any administration: «If you do not 
adopt our measures and reject those of our opponents, Buo- 
naparte will be sure to prevail over you; if youdo not submit 
to the government, at least under owr administration, this 
formidable enemy will take advantage of your insubordin- 
ation to conquer and enslave you: pay your taxes cheerfully, 
or the tremendous Buonaparte will take all from you.” Buo- 
naparte, in short, was the burden of every song, his redoubt- 
ed name was the charm which always succeeded in unloos- 
ing the purse-strings of the nation. And let us not be too 
sure, safe as we now think ourselves, that some occasion 
may not occur for again producing on the stage so usefula 
personage: itis not. merely to naughty children in the nur- 
sery that the threat of being ‘given to Buonaparte” has 
proved effectual. It is surely probable therefore, that, with 
an object substantially the same, all parties may have availed 
themselves of one common instrument. Itis not necessary 
to suppose that for this purpose they secretly entered into a 
formal agreement; though, by the way, there are reports 
afloat, that the editors of the Courier and Morning Chroni- 
cle hold amicable consultations as to the conduct of their pub- 
lic warfare: [ will not take upon me to say that this is in- 
credible; but at any rate it is not necessary for the esta- 
blishment of the probability [contend for, Neither again 
would Limply that all newspaper editors are utterers of forg- 
ed stories “knowing them to be forged;’? most likely the 
great majority of them publish what they find i in other papers 
with the same simplicity that their readers peruse it; and 
therefore, it must be observed, are not at all more proper 
than their readers to be cited as authorities.” = pp. 12—15. 

The author goes on to detect and expose the multiplied in- 
consistencies which might be expected to have place in an 
extensive and complicated forgery. 
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«© What theu are we to believe? if we are disposed to credit 
all that is told us, we must believe in the existence not only 
of one, but of two or three Buonapartes; if we admit nothin; 
but what is well authenticated, we shall be compelled to 
doubt of the existence of any. 

‘6 It appears then, that those on whose testimony the ex- 
istence and actions of Buonaparte are generally believed, 
fail in all the most essential points on which the credibility 
of witnesses depends: first, we have no assurance that they 
have access to correct information; secondly, they have an 
apparent interest in propagating falsehood; and, thirdly, 
they palpably contradict each other in the most important 
points.” pp. 18, 19. 

But what shall we say to the testimony of those many res- 
pectable persons who went to Plymouth on purpose, and 
saw Bonaparte with their own eyes? must they not trust 
their senses? 

«sf would not disparage either the eye-sight or the veraci- 
ty of these gentlemen. lL amready to allow that they went 
to Plymouth for the purpose of seeing Buonaparte; nay 
more, that they actually rowed out into the harbour ina 
boat, and came along side of a man-of-war, on whose deck 
they saw a man inacocked hat, who, they were told, was 
Buonaparte; this is the utmost point to which their testi- 
mony goes; how they ascertained that this man in the cock- 
ed hat had gone through all the marvellous and romantic 
adventures with which we have so long been amused, we are 
not told: did they perceive in his physiognomy ehis true 
name and authentic history? Truly this evidence is such as 
country people give one for a story of apparitions; if you 
discover any signs of incredulity, they triumphantly shew 
the very house which the ghost haunted, the identical dark 
corner where it used to vanish, and perhaps even the tomb- 
stone of the person whose death it foretold. Jack Cade’s 
nobility was supported by the same irresistible kind of evi- 
dence; having asserted that the eldest son of Edmund Mor- 
timer, Karl of March, was stolen by a beggar-woman, é« be- 
came a bricklayer when he came to age,” and was the father 
of the supposed Jack Cade: one of his companions confirms 
the story, by saying. «Sir, he made achimney in my fa- 
ther’s house, and the bricks are alive to this day to testify it; 
therefore deny it not.”” pp. 22, 23. 

Much of the same kind is the testimony of those who are 
ready to produce the scars they received in fighting against 
this terrible Bonaparte. These persons fought, no doubt; 
but they know little or nothing more than their countrymen 
at home, concerning the person and history of their enemy. 
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«¢ Let those then who pretend to philosophical freedom of 
enquiry,—who scorn to rest their opinions on popular belief, 
and to shelter themselves under the example of the unthink- 
ing multitude, consider carefully, cach one for himself, what is 
the evidence proposed to himselfin particular, for the exis- 
tence of such a person as Napoleon Buonaparte; (I do not 
mean whether there ever was a person bearing that name, 
for that is aquestion of no consequence, but whether any such 
person ever performed all the wonderful things attributed to 
him;) let him then weigh well the objections to that evidence, 

of which I have given but a hasty and imperfect sketch,) 

andif he then finds it amount to any thing more than a pro- 
bability, | have only to congratulate him on his easy faith.” 
p> 24. 

But this story, resting as we have seen, upon very excep- 
tionable evidence, is in itself highly incredible. It is impro- 
bable—marvellous—prodigious—unprecedented; and, to use the 
term in Hume’s sense, miraculous. It is contrary to our per- 
sonal experience. And every man’s personal experience (if 
we would maintain a philosophical scepticism) is, to him, the 
only ground and rule of reasonable belief. 

The wise, says Hume, lend a very academic faith to every 
report which favours the passion of the reporter, whether it 
magnifies his country, his family, or himself: but who can 
fail to observe the nationality of this marvelous tale? 

‘¢ Buonaparte prevailed over all the hostile states in turn, 
except England; in the zenith of his power, his fieets were 
swept from the sea, by England; his troops always defeat an 
equal, and frequently even a supecior number of those of any 
other nation, eacept the English, and with them it is just the 
reverse; twice, and twice only, he is personally engaged 
against an English commander, and both times he is totally 
defeated, at Acre, and at Waterloo; and, to crown all, Eng- 
land finally crushes this tremendous power, which has so long 
kept the continent in subjection or in alarm, and to the Eng- 
lish he surrenders himself prisoner! Thoroughly national, 
to be sure! It may be all very true; but I would only ask, if 
a story had been fabricated for the express purpose uf amus- 
ing the English nation, could it have been contrived more 
ingeniously?” pp. 39—40. 

The author having thus exposed the invalidity of the 
ground upon which the popular belief is rested, modestly in- 
quires if it be too much to demand of the wary academic, a 
suspension of judgment as to the «life and adventures of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.’ 

«¢ 1 do not pretend to decide positively that there is not, 
nor ever was any such person, but merely to propose it as a 
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dowbiful point; and one the more deserving of careful inves- 
tigation from the very circumstance of its having hitherto 
been admitted without i inquiry.” 

He who detects a fiction, is not bound to supply the vacui- 
ty he has produced in our creed by positive and unimpeach. 
able truth. In the present instance many suppositions might 
plausibly be hazarded. 

‘4s it not just possible, that during the rage for words of 
Greek derivation, the title of « Napoleon” (NaztoAear, ) 
which signifies «* Lion of the forest,”’ may have been con- 
ferred by the popular voice on more than one favourite gen- 
4 eral, distinguished for irresistible valour? Is it not also pos- 
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| sible that «* BuoNA PARTE” may have been originally a sort 
Is of cant term applied to the «good (i. e. the bravest or most 
’ patriotic) part” of the French army, collectively, and have 
} been afterwards mistaken for the proper name of an indivi- 
oi dual? Ido not profess to support this conjecture; but it is 
5 certain that such mistakes may and do occur. Some critics 
Aa have supposed that the Athenians imagined ANASTASIS 
hie (* Resurrection”) to be anew goddess, in whose cause Paul 
| was preaching. Would it have been thought any thing in- 
credible if we “had been told that the ancient Persians, “who 
| had no idea of any but a monarchical government, had sup- 
} posed Aristocratia to be a queen of Sparta? But we need 
not confine ourselves to hypothetical cases; it is positively 
stated that the Hindoos at this day believe « the honourable 


; East India Company” to be a venerable old lady of high dig- 
nity residing in this country.” pp. 44, 45. ’ 


In concluding, the writer invites those who will listen to 
no testimony that rans counter to experience, and who will 
believe nothing but that of which it is strictly impossible to 
doubt, to be consistent, and shew themselves as ready to 
detect the cheats and despise the fables of politicians, as of 
priests. 

‘¢ But if they are still wedded to the popular belief in this 
point, let them be consistent enough to admit the same evi- 
dence in other cases, which they yield to in this. If after all 
that has been said, they cannot bring themselves to doubt of 
the existence of Napoleon Buonapar te, they must at least ac- 
| knowledge that they do not apply to that question, the same 
H plan of reasoning which they have made use of in others; and 
they are consequently bound in reason and in honesty to re- 
t nounce it altogether.” pp. 47, 48. 
| ‘Theingenious author of this pamphlet must be aware, that 
| ‘he case of Napoleon Bonaparte does not strictly meet the 
inain sophism of Hume’s Essay on Miracles; he does, however. 
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very fairly turn the laugh against the practical absurd- 
ities of the hyper-scepticism which is displayed in the second 
part of that Essay: and we think he has very well caught the 
oblique, plausible insidiousness of Hume’s manner. But ifhe 


would pretend to stand upon the ground of rigid 1 
the disciple of Hume would say, that the supposed plicism 
relative to Bonaparte, falls very plainly ception 
which that writer himself makes for those cases #P which the 
greatest miracle would be on the side of the alleged fabrica- 
tion. ‘Che successfuJ promulgation of such a history, if un- 
real, so near tous in time and place, would obviously be 
more extraordinary than any of the facts it contains. The 
same thing, indeed, may be said of those suppositions which 
form the alternative, if the histories of the New ‘Testament 
ave affirmed to be forgeries. But to show this, it is previous- 
ly requisite to expose the sophism of Hume’s first position, 
which in substance is this, that every man’s experience of 
the uniformity of nature furnishes him with a proof against 
iniracles, which the highest evidence of testimony can at 
inost only balance, leaving the mind in suspense between op- 
posing proofs; so that a reported miracle, though it may per- 
plex the judgment, can never be the ground of reasonable be- 
lief. This doctrine has been abundantly refuted in different 
ways. It would be sufficient briefly to observe the distinc- 
tion which Hume labotrs to hide from his reader, between 
what is simply eatraordinary—that is, not conformed to our 
personal experience, and what is strictly incredible, or con- 
tradictory to our actual knowledge. ‘That water should, 
during a part of the year, be in a solid state, is not accord- 
ing to the experience of him who has always inhabited the is- 
lands of-the torrid zone: but unless he could profess to be 
acquainted with the whole system of nature, in refusing his 
belief to credible testimony which affirms the fact, the sable 
sceptic, on the strength of his personal ignorance, contradicts 
his own experience of human nature, which directs him to 
confide in testimony under certain circumstances. Hume 
trespasses beyond the ordinary boands of his argumentative 
caution, when he affirms that ¢ the Indian prince who refus- 
‘ed to believe the first relations concerning the effects of 
frost, reasoned justly.” Such an instance can hardly fail to 
suggest to the reader the unsoundness of the sceptical argu- 
ment, and its internal inconsistency. Would not this Indian 
prince have done better, to reflect that the effect ofceold upon 
water was merely beyond his experience, while the credibility 
of testimony was a subject within his experience? 

t isin the very nature of a miracle, that it should be an 
occurrence not according to common experience; bat it cannot 
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be called incredible, (that is, contradictory to our know- 
ledge.) unless we had the means of knowing that it is incom- 
patible with the character or purposes of the Author of na- 
ture, thus specially to interpose in diverting the order of 
nature fgg a moral purpose. ‘To set out with the affirmation 
that a mffacle is incredible, because it is not according to 
uniform nce, isa mere petitio principii; and it is 
enough, siinply to deny the assumption. Here, we say, is 
credible testimony that miracles have not been contrary to 
all experience. 

in respect to their credibility, (supposing they imply no 
plain contradiction,) a miracle, and any natural fact which 
has never fallen under our personal observation, stand pre- 
cisely on the same ground. Unless, in the one case, we were 
perfectly acquainted with the system of nature, or, in the 
other, with the character and designs of the Divine Being, 
we can have absolutely nothing positive to counterbalance the 
evidence of testimony which supports the one or the other 
allegation: our sole concernment is with the credibility of the 
testimony. ‘The more or less extraordinary nature of the 
fact in question, (provided it does not contradict our 
actual kKnowledge,) has no place whatever in measuring the 
degree of our conviction, because this extraordinariness is a 
mere variable negation, derived from every man’s ignorance, 
and directly proportionate to if. hs credible affirmation 
of an extraordinary natural fact, or of a miracle, makes an 
intrusion, so to speak, not upon our previous knowledge, 
but upon our present Ignorance; while it appeals, as_ the 
ground of our assent, not to our ignorance, but to our 
knowledge, namely, to our knowledge of that human nature, 
and of those laws of the moral world, which are the objects 
ofour personal experience, the matters of our positive know- 
ledge, and on which is founded the power of testimony to 
command belief. 
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REVIEW. 
FETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK. 
( Continued from page 185.) 
The two next letters, addressed to lady Johnes, contain 


some lively descriptions of Edinburg manners, some just ob- 
gervations respecting the bad effects of indulging in a constant 
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round of amusements, and some very absurd things. The 
author forgets that he is writing to a lady, and quotes Greek. 
He forgets too the decorum of a gentleman, and descants on 
matters of which he had no business to say a word. His ridi- 
cule of waltzing, however, may pass for an expiation of his 
other offences. We do not know whether his countrymen 
and countrywomen among us, will forgive him for represent- 
ing the Scotch, passionately fond as they are of dancing, as 
rather awkward dancers even in Edinburg. Perhaps this 
may be peremptorily denied by some, We know nothing of 
these matters.—But certainly Dr. Peter Morris affirms the 
fact; and we are not surprised that it should be so, 
among the disciples of John Knox, and Andrew Melville. 
There is a perfect incongruity-in this thing. How should it 
be expected that elegant Parisian dancing, that luscious Ger- 
man Waltzing should be found among a race of Presbyteri- 
ans? Really we should expect them to be awkward, in all 
such matters, 

We pass by the high houses, and the cadies of Edinburg; 
and are glad to fall in with such men as Dr. Brewster and 
professor Jameison. Dr. B. is the inventor of that amusing 
tuy, the Kaleidoscope, He has made many important disco- 
veries concerning light. But perhaps is most advantageous- 
ly known as the conductor of the Edinburg Encyclopedia; 
decidedly, as we think, the best work of the kind that has 
ever appeared.* 

Dr. B. is a man of deep scientific research; and yet, as 
Dr. Morris informs us, displays a vast dealof information res- 
pecting the lighter kinds of literature. ‘This eminently qual- 
ifies him as an editor of such a work as he has undertaken. 
To this we add, that he is a man so influenced by religion, 
that the pious reader will find nothing in the work to offend 
his feelings; the man who doubts will find much to relieve his 
difficulties; and the sceptic, much to show the unreasonable- 
ness of his incredulity. There is nothing of the insidious in- 
fidelity of the French Encyclopedia; nor of the crude and 
coarse Materialism and Socinianism of Dr. Rees. 

Professor Jameison is, confessedly, one of the greatest 
mineralogists in Europe. He has published a system of 
Mineralogy, which ought to be generally known in this coun- 
try. He delivers lectures in the University of Edinburg, 
both in summer and winter. His course is divided into five 





* An edition of this work is going on in Philadelphia. We are sorry to 
learn that it goes on heavily. Certainly if any book of this sort ever deserv- 
ed encouragement, this does. It is far superior to the interminakle work 
of Dr. Rees, 
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great branches, Meteorology, Hydrography, Mineralogy, the 
Philosophy of Botany, and Zoology. Dr. Morris says, how- 
ever, that the science of Natural History has not flourished 
much in Scotland. This was attributed, chiefly to the en- 
grossing business of the law. We have introduced this sub- 
ject principally, for the sake of remarking on the very wide 
prevalence of this evil among our countrymen. Every pro- 
fession, here, engrosses those who engage in it. Not that 
the peculiar studies of any profession are pursued with that 
zeal, that ambition of excellence, which nothing can control. 
We are too indolent for that. But in general professional 
men either limit their attention exclusively to their own pro- 
fession, or, if they go beyond it, they enter the barren field 
of local politics. ‘The lawyer, as far as he is any thing, is a 
mere lawyer.—The physician, a mere doctor.—The preach- 
er, a mere theologian. We are, in general, too well satisfied 
with scanty attainments in these several professions. Hence, 
a great want of comprehension, of enlarged and liberal views. 
Ilence too the little encouragement given to learning; and the 
acorn with which many are accustomed to treat all attempts 
fo promote general literature among us. In this state of 
things Jearning can never prosper. 

Dr. Morris next gives an amusing caricature of a debating 
society, and a great deal of half pleasant, half disgusting non- 
sense about Craniology and Cranioscopy; and then turns to 
the Edinburg blue-stockings. On this subject, we will allow 
Dr. Peter Morris to speak for himself. Heis giving an ac- 
count of a party, to which he had accepted an invitation; and 
where, it seems, he met with Mr. Jeffrey, professor ~Lesslie, 
and several of the literary characters of Edinburg, with the 
addition of a uumber of Bas-bleus. The conversation was 
interrupted for a time by what Dr. Morris thought a very 
miserable musical performance, and most distressing compli- 
ments thundered out upon the conclusion. 


‘ After this blessed consummation had restored to us the free use of our 
limbs and tongues, (I say free—for in spite of nods, and whispers of rebuke, 
alministered by some of the Dowagers, our silence had never been much 
more complete than the music merited,) I joined a small party, which had 
gradually clustered around Mr. J , and soon found that the redoubtable 
critic had been so unfortunate as to fall into an ambush laid to entrap him 
by a skilful party of blue-stocking tirailleures. There he was pinioned up 
against the wail, and listening, with a greater expression of misery than I 
should have supposed to be compatible with his Pococurante disposit‘on, to 

the hints of one, the remarks of another, the suggestion ofa third, the re- 
buke ofa fourth, the dissertation of a fifth, and last, not least, in this cruel 

catalogue of inflic tions, to the questions ofa sixth. “Well now, Mr. Jeffrey, 
don’t you agree with me, in being decidedly of opinion, that Mr. Scott is 
the true author of the Tales of my Landlord? O Lord!—they’re so like Mr. 
~ , some of the stories—one could almost believe one heard him telling 
them. Could not you do the same, Mr. J ’”The shrug of ineffable de- 
rision which Mr. J vainly endeavoured to keep down, in making some 
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inaudible reply of two syllables to this, did not a whit dismay another, who 
forthwith began to ply him with query upon query, about the conduct of 
Lord Biron, in deserting his wife—and whether or not, he (Mr. J ) 
considered it likely, that Lord B had had himself, (Lord B ») 
in his eye, in drawing the character of the Corsair—* and oh, now, Mr. J . 
don’t you think Gulnare so romantic a name? I wish I had been christened 
Gulnare. Can people change their names, Mr. J » Without an estate?” 
—* Why, yes, ma’am,” replied the critic—after a most malicious pause, ‘ by 
being married.”—* * * * «Mr. J » exclaimed a fierce-looking dam- 
sel with a mop head—*‘I insist upon hearing if you have read Peter Bell— 
will you ever be convinced? Shall I ever be able to persuade you? Can you 
deny the beauty of the white sapling—‘as white as cream?? Can you be 
blind to the pathetic incident of the poor ass kneeling under the blows of 
the cruel, hard-hearted, odious Peter? Can you be blind to the charm of the 
boat?” 

«‘Why—oh—the laker has made a good deal of his tub— T'win sister to 
the Crescent-Moon.’ ”’ 

«Ah! naughty man, you are incorrigible—I’ll go speak to Mr. Wilson.” 

I looked round, and saw Mr. W——n. He had a little book of fishing- 
flies in his hand, and was loudly and sonorously explaining the beauty of a 
bit of grizzled hackle on the wings of one of them to Mr. M@——. My vene- 
rable friend seemed to be listening with the deepest interest to what he said, 
but the young lady broke in upon their conversation with the utmost intre- 
pidity. Icould just hear enough of what passed, to be satisfied, that the 
brother poet made as light of the matter as the adverse critic. I suspect, 
that from the cruelty of Peter Bell’s bludgeon, she made a transition to the 
cruelty of killing poor innocent trouts; but before that subject had time to 
be adequately discussed, supper was announced, and I descended close be- 
hind Mr. J——, who had a lady upon each arm, one all the way down dis- 
cussing the Bank Restriction Bill, and the other displaying equal eloquence 
in praise of « that delightful—that luminous article in the last number upon 
the Corn Laws.” 

I was never a lover of Blue-Stockings either at home or abroad; but of all 
that [have met with, I think the French are the most tolerable, and the 
Scotch the most tormenting. In France, the genuine power and authority 
which the women exert, and have long exerted, in swaying the course of 
public opinion in regard to a vast variety of subjects, are sufficient, were 
there nothing more, to make one excuse a great deal of their petulence and 
presumption. And then there is a light graceful ease about the manner of 
their trespasses, which would carry off the indignation of a Diogeness him- 
self. How is it possible to feel any serious displeasure against the pretty 
creature that come tripping up to you with a fan in her hand, and seems 
quite indifferent whether you ask her to dance a quadrille with you, or sit 
down by her side, and discuss the merits of the last roman? The truth is, 
however, that the French ladies in general talk about things they do under- 
stand something about—or at least, which it is easy and natural to imagine, 
may be interesting to their feelings. But what say you to the Scottish Blue- 
Stockings, whose favourite topics are the Resumption of Cash-payments, 
the great question of Borough Reform, and Corn-Bill? They are certainly 
the very four of theirsex. ‘ Ohe! jam satis est”—I would not be badgered 
as Mr. J is fora moiety of his reputation. 

I was at another party of somewhat the same kind last night, where, how- 
ever, I had the satisfaction of seeing several more characters ef some note, 
and, therefore, I repented notmy going. Among others, I was introduced 
to Mrs. Grant of L n, the author of the Letters from the Mountains, 
and other well-known works, Mrs. G is really a woman of great ta- 
lents and acquirements, and might, without offence to any one, talk upon 
any subject she pleases. But I assure you, any person that hopes to meet 
with a Blue-Stocking, in the common sense of the term, in this lady, wilt 
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feel sadly disappointed. She isas plain, modest, and unassuming, as she 
could have been, had she never stepped from the village, whose name she 
has rendered so celebrated. Instead of entering on any long common-place 
discussions, either about politics, or political economy, or any other of the 
hackneyed subjects of tea-table talk in Edinburgh, Mrs. G had the good 
sense to perceive, that a stranger, such as I was, came not tohear disquisi- 
tions, but to gather useful information; and she therefore directed her con- 
versation entirely to the subject which she herself best understands—which, 
in all probability, she understands better than almost any one else—and 
which was precisely one of the subjects, in regard to which I felt the great- 
est inclination to hear a sensible person speak—namely, the Highlands. She 
related, in a very simple, but very graphic manner, a variety of little anec- 
dotes and traits of character, with my recollections of which I shall always 
have a pleasure in cennecting my recollections of herself. The sound and 
rational enjoyment I derived from my conversation with this excellent per- 
son, would, indeed, atone for much more than all the Blue-Stocking sister- 
hood have ever been able to inflict upon my patience.” 
pa. 171—172~—173—174. 


We must defer the conclusion of this article until our next 
number. In the mean time, we hope that they whom it may 
concern, will make a proper use of this extract. They may 
be assured that there is no malice in the quotation, whatever 
there might have been in the original writing. 








THE BIBLE; AN AFFECTING FACT. 
From the London Evang. Magazine. Jan. 1820. 


Mr. Editor.—Should the following peculiarly interesting 
and well authenticated little fact, meet with your approbation 
and appear to be calculated for usefulness to your numerous 
readers, you will much oblige me, and many others in this 
neighbourhood, by permitting it to be inserted in your ex- 
cellent publication. The circumstance itself occurred in the 
town of Warrington; was related there, ata Bible Meeting, 
by a gentleman of respectability and veracity, and connect- 
ed with the Society; and has since been repeated by myself in 
a neighbouring town ona similar occasion. The more in- 
quiry [ make, the more am I satisfied of the truth of the ac- 
count. 

«s About three weeks age, two little boys, decently clothed 
—the eldest appearing about thirteen, and the youngest ele- 
ven, Called at the lodging house for vagrants in this town, 
for a night’s lodging: the keeper of the house (very pro- 
perly) took them to the vagrant office to be examined; and, 
if proper objects, to be relieved. The account they gave of 
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themselves was extremely affecting; and no doubt was en- 
tertained of its truth. It appeared, that but a few weeks 
had elapsed since these poor little wanderers had resided with 
their parents in London. The typhus fever, however, in 
one day carried off both father and mother, leaving them or- 
phans in a wide world, without a home and without friends! 
Immediately after the last mournful tribute had been paid te 
the memory, having an uncle in Liverpool—poor and desti- 
tute as they were, they resolved to go and throw themselves 
upon his protection. ‘Tired therefore and faint, they arrived 
in this town on their way.—Two bundles contained their lit- 
tleall. Inthe youngest boy’s was found, neatly covered, 
and carefully preserved, a Bible.—The keeper of the lodg- 
ing house, addressing the little boy, said, «* You have neither 
money nor meat, will you sell me this Bible: I will give you 
five shillings for it.” «* No!’? exclaimed he, (the tears roll- 
ing down his youthful cheeks,) Dll starve first.” He then 
said, **there are plenty of books to be bought beside this— 
Why do you love the Bible so much? He replied « No book 
has stood my friend so much as my Bible.’ « Why, what 
has your Bible done for you?” said he. He answered, 
«‘when I was a little boy of seven years of age, I became a 
sunday scholar, in London; through the kind attention of 
my master, I soon learnt to read the Bible:—this Bible, 
young as I was, shewed me that [ was asinner, and a great 
one too; it also pointed me toa Saviour: and [ thank God 
that I have found mercy at the hands of Christ, and am not 
ashamed to confess him before the world.”’ To try him still 
further, siz shillings was then offered him for his Bible. 
ss No,” said he, ‘for it has been my support all the way 
from London; hungry and weary, often have [ sat down by 
the way side and read my Bible, and have found refreshment 
from it.”? Thus did he experience the consolations of the 
Psalmist, when he said, « In the multitude of sorrows that I 
had in my heart, thy comforts have refreshed my soul.” He 
was then asked, « What will you do, when you get to Liver- 
pool, should your uncle refuse to take you int”? His reply — 
may excite a blush in many established Christians, « My 
Bible tells me,” said he, « when my father and mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up.”? The man could 
zono further, tears choaked his utterance, and they both 
wept together. ‘They had, in their pockets, tickets as re- 
wards for their good conduct, from the school to which they 
belonged, and thankfulness and humility were visible in their 
deportment. At night, these two little orphans, bending their 
knees by the side of their bed, committed themselves to the 
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care of their Heavenly Father—to him, whose ears are ever 
open to the calls of the destitute; and to him who has said, 
‘¢ Call upon me in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee, 
and thou shalt glorify me.”—'The next morning these re. 
freshed little wanderers arose early, addressed themselves to 
their journey, and set out for the town of Liverpool; and 
may he who hears the raven’s cry, hear and answer their pe- 
titiuns, guide them through time and bless them in eternity, 
Now, Mr. Editor this little simple fact,, appears to me to 
address itself to the hearts of three difcrent’classes in society; 
and L must claim your indulgence while [ mention what [ 
think it saysto each. Tothe rich it seems -to say, ** With- 
hold not froin the poor that blessed book, the Bible, which is so 
peculiarly calculated to afford them comfort and consola- 
tion in the trying hour of affliction and woe!” Lo the poor 
it seems to say, ** Learn to count those persons your greatest 
enemies, who wish in the present day, so maliciously and so 
wickedly to weaken your faith in the Bible, and in its Divine 
Author! And, to the members of Bible and Sunday School 
Sucieties, it seems to say, ¢ Be not weary in well doing, for, 
in due season you shall reap, if you faint not.’ 
~ Should it be enquired, what became of the little boys? It is 
much to be lamented, that no farther trace could be obtained 
of them, as the address of the uncle was not taken. J. H. 
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The following account of a Sunday 
School in the upper end of Essex 
County, Virginia, has been prepared 
and addressed tothe Rev. Mr. Rice, 
at the suggestion ofa highly respect- 
able Clergyman of his Church 

This Schoo] was opened on the 
last Sunday but one, in June 1819. 
Those who had interested them- 
selves in its establishment were far 
from being confident of success; the 
most sanguine amongst them having 
never extended their calculations in 





regard to the probable number of 
Scholars who might be induced to 
attend it, beyond twenty-five or thir- 
ty. The neighbourhood was not 
considered populous, and the scheme 
itself was untried in this section of 
Country, upon any regular and ex- 
tensive plan. The School commenc- 
ed, however, with sixteen, and has 
gone on to increase and to flgurish, 
until it has reached the most unex- 
pected aggregate of one hundred & 
fifty-eight,—ten only, having left it 














in consequence of removing to a dis- 
tance, since its institution. For ma- 
ny successive Sundays the accession 
of Scholars was from four to seven- 
teen; and so delighted were the 
children themselves with attending, 
that very few ever absented them- 
selves, until winter. The scene was 
entirely new:—many of the neigh- 
bours -had scarcely ever heard ofa 
Sunday School before;—and none, 
ever among those who attempted to 
teach, had ever seen one in oper- 
ation. Suchanovelty, exhibited un- 
der such circumstances, excited, as 
you may well imagine, a degree of 
interest in the neighbourhood, which 
it is easier to conceive than to des- 
cribe. In fact, for several succeeding 
months the spectacle displayed by 
the School could not be viewed with- 
out emotion by any, but those who 
had neither human sympathy, nor 
human benevolence about them. 
The idea of so many nearly helpless 
and destitute children being placed 
inasituation to be taught their va- 
rious duties in life, and to be fur- 
nished under the blessing of a benefi- 
cent Providence with motives to 
practice them, was perpetually re- 
curring to the imagination; and the 
School in this way became not less 
beneficial to the Teachers them- 
selves and to the visitors,—of whom 
there were almost always consider- 
able numbers,—than to those who 
were the particular subjects of in- 
struction. ‘There are very few hu- 
man beings, I should hope, so obdu- 
rate,—so hardended against benevo- 
lent impression, as not to feel both 
their minds and hearts elevated and 
improved by the mere contemplation 
of scenes calculated to inspire them. 
How much more vivid and efficacious 
then, may we reasonably conclude 
that these impressions will be, on all 
those who are actually engaged in 
such occupations as perpetually 
awaken and keep alive in the agents 
themselves, the desire to do good? 
After a most prosperous summer, 
the neighbours were so highly gra- 
tified with the experiment, that they 
voluntarily proposed to build a 
house for the accommodation of the 
School, during the fall and winter. 
This was accordingly done without 
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fee or reward, other than that which 
never fails to accompany the per- 
formance of a praise-worthy action. 
Ata time agreed upon, a consider- | 
able number of persons assembled, 
and worked with sucha degree of 
zeal and alacrity, as none of the or- 
dinary motives to labour ever inspire, 
that in a short time they erected a 
very comfortable house of logs and 
clap-boards, sufficiently convenient 
to hold two hundred persons. In 
this building the School has been con- 
ducted ever since, without intermis- 
sion; except when the weather was 


‘so bad, that the children could not 


assemble; which has very seldom hap. 
pened. Not asolitary instance of 
any such disorderly conduct in school, 
as required the reprehension of the 
Superintendants has yet occurred.— 
Almost all those Scholars who began 
with their alphabet, have now learn- 
ed to read, which many of them ac- 
complished in eight or ten Sundays: 
—and it may be said with truth, that 
great diligence and propriety of be- 
haviour characterise a considerable 
majority of the scholars. At first, no 
grown persons entered, butat length 
a few having had boldness enough 
to conquer that false shame which 
unfortunately keeps so many from 
doing what they believe right; se- 
veral followed their laudable exam- 
ple, until the number increased to 
about thirty. 

In this establishment an attempt 
has been made to dispense with two 
things which for ages appear gencr- 
ally, to have been thought essential 
to the prosperity of Schools:—these 
are the principle of emulation, as, 
made to operate among the Scholars 
against each other,—and the fear of 
their instructors. The first, it was 
believed, does more harm than good, 
in exciting some of the worst pas- 
sions of our nature,—at the head of 
which stands envy;—whilst the last 
was considered a much less operative 
motive, as well as less improving to 
the character and disposition, than 
the hope of commendation. So far, 
the most satisfactory success has at- 
tended the experiment. There is 
emulation still, but instead of being 
so directed as to produce invidious 
rivalry,—instead of having for its 
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aim and gratification the overcoming 
and putting to shame a fellow being, 
it has for its object a reward attain- 
able by all, because it is bestowed on 
diligence and good conduct alone. 
This reward consists in the public 
presentation by the superintendant, 
at the end of the year, of a Bible, or 
some other good book, without re- 
gard to those distinctions of supe- 


rior capacity which Deity alone can | 


confer. The desire to excel each 
ether in the highest exertions of in- 


tellect, is certainly a most powerful, | 


and in many cases, very beneficial 
principle; but it is much to be ap- 
prehended, that in a majority of in- 
stances it improves the understand- 
ing at the expense of the heart. 

In regard to the methods of in- 
struction, about which you may pro- 
bably desire some information, I will 
now state them as briefly as I can. 
The School; as usual, is divided into 
classes, with separate teachers to 
each, and two superintendants for the 
whole. These classes recite from 
three to five lessons each Sunday;— 
but have no * cutting down” as it is 
called. 
bout four hours,—alwavs in the pre- 
sence of some of their teachers, and 
of one, or both of the superintend- 
ants. The books used are, the Tes- 
tament, the Episcopal and Watts ca- 
techisms, his “ Divine Songs”’— 
‘‘Hymns for infant minds,’--and a 
set of Books printed in New-York 
for the use of Schools, containing the 
Alphabet, the Primer, Expositor, 
Spelling-Book, and Readers No. 1, 
& No. 2. Allthese have been pur- 
chased by voluntary subscription, 
except several dozen Testaments 
presented by the Bible Society of 
Fredericksburg. The books are 
distributed indiscriminately among 
the scholars, as they want them, 
who take them as their own proper- 
ty, to their respective homes, that 
they may be learning something at 
every leisure time during the week. 
‘They are required to commit to 
memory such portions of the Testa- 
ment, Catechisms, ** Watts’s Divine 
Songs,” and “Hymns for infant 
minds,” as their several capacities & 





They are kept in school a-| 








opportunities enable them to com, cation at these readings. 
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mit; and on every Sunday they receive 
when they merit it, one white tick- 
et each of paste-board—marked with 
the words “ For attendance and zood 
behaviour.”? Six of these entitle the 
holder upor delivery, to one red 
ticket, on which is printed some 
moral, or religious precept from 
Scripture. ‘These last may be pur. 
chased in Philadelphia or New-York, 
for about ten or twelve cents a hun. 
dred, and six of them procure at the 
end of the year for those who obtain 
them, one Bible, or other good book 
containing an approbatory certificate 
from the Superintendant. Vhere are 
no punishments, except withholding 
the white tickets, private admoni- 
tion by the Superintendant, and dis- 
mission in cases of continued miscon- 
duct. The distribution of these ap. 
parently trivial rewards produces a 
much greater effect, especially on 
the small children, than any person 
probably, who had not witnessed it, 
could believe. How long this inter- 
est will continue to be excited by 
such means, there is not sufficient 
expericnee to decide: -the tickets 
still appear to be sought by most of 
the Scholars with unabated eager 
ness, 

The School opens by one of the 
superintendants or teachers reading 
achapter from the Bible or Testa- 
ment, and delivering a short prayer; 
ihe classes then go through their 
ditferent lessons, during which the 
Superintendants examine the copies 
written by the Scholars at home, in 
the course of the previous week;— 
after which the two Catechism clas- 
ses read together in the Testament. 
One of the Superintendants con- 
cludes the exercises of the day by 
reading to the whole school, and to 
visitors, some moral, religious, and 
entertaining tract, tale, story, or es- 
say, of which the works of Miss Han- 
nah Moore, who has written many 
things, expressly for Sunday Schools, 
furnish by far the best, I believe, 
that can be procured, } This last 


practice has been much’ approved, 
and has oftenattracted considerable 
numbers of visitors, who have al- 
ways expressed the highest gratifi- 
To the 

















foregoing particulars should be ad. 
ded the fact, that Christians of all 
denominations are here invited to 
join as instructors. No preference is 

iven to particular sects; no religi- 
ous doctrines are taught but such as 
all christians approve; but the pa- 
rents, guardians, or friends of the 
small children choose for them, and 
the grown scholars for themselves, 
such Catechisms as they may sever- | 
ally prefer. 

The above minutiz relative to the 
management of the School, altho’ 
containing nothing new probably 
either to you sir, or to many of your 
readers, may possibly be useful to 
those who may be desirous to esta- 
blish Sunday-Schvols, but may not 
have had opportunities of learning 
any such particulars about them, as 
would suffice for their immediate or- 
ganization. For the information of 
such persons—should there be any, 
these particulars are given; and they 
are offered with the sincere, earnest 
and anxious wish, that some good may 
result from the narrative. If only 
two or three individuals by the read- 
ing of this account, should be induc- 
ed determinately to say,—as others 
have done after witnessing the scene 
it aims to describe,—*go thou and 
do likewise,’ the writer will have at- 
tained an ample reward for this effort 
to recommend the institution of Sun- 
day-Schools throughout our country. 
He feels no stronger assurance of any 
thing in this life,—were they gene- 
rally established upon proper prin- 
ciples, than that every man, woman, 
and childin the community, capable 
of receiving instruction, might be 
taught to read and write in less than 
two years;—under circumstances too, 
the most favourable that can well be 
conceived to the attainment of sound 
morals and genuine religion. There 
is nothing which has ever been 
thought of, that appears so well cal- 
culated to inspire those general feel- 
ings of reciprocal kindness, benevo- 
lence, ane ohilanthiony which should 
always influence the conduct of the 
different classes of society towards 
each Sherj=-nothing betes suited to 
draw closer all those ties of social 
harmofy, mutual good-will , and char- 
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ity in its comprehensive sense, upon 
which the domestic happiness. of ev- 
ery community in a great measure 
depends:— nothing soadmirably adap- 
ted to banish forever from the world, 
that detestable spirit of Sectarism 
which for so many ages, has proved 
the poison and the curse of true chris- 
tianity. Bible Societies heretofore, 
have furnished the only occasions 
where christians of all denominations 
unite and co-operate for one general 
purpose. Sunday Schools organised 
upon the same liberal plan will do 
the same thing, with this great addi- 
tional advantage, that the good which 
they achieve willbe brought more im- 
mediately home to the business, and 
to the bosoms of every man, woman, 
and child, in every neighbourhood. 
In fact, they should be made to work 
hand in hand, for 1 am thoroughly per- 
suaded that thus allied, they can and 
will do as much, under the blessing 
of that being to whom we owe every 
good and perfect gift, towards really 
christianizing (if 1 may be allowed the 
expression) the different sects of 
christians, as all other plans for this 
object which have ever been thought 
of, put together. Do not imagine, 
that in this japparently derogatory 
remark, I mean to include public 
worship and preaching, These are 
practices established and sanctioned 
by that word from which there is no 
appeal;—but even they, it must be ad- 
mitted, are sometimes conducted in 
such a way, as rather to divide, than 
to unite the universal church of God. 

Though last, not least, | beg leave 
to state another most beneficial effect 
which these Sunday-Schools evident- 
ly produce, The act of teaching the 
children, and attending to the topics 
and modes of instruction occasions a 
reaction upon the teachers and spec- 
tators, in which some of onr worst 
passions are made to co-operate with 
some of our best feelinys for salutary 
purposes, Thus, ifwe attempt pub- 
licly to inculcate upon others the ne- 
cessity of fulfilling our moral and re- 
ligious duties, we necessarily become, 
—if not more active in the conscien- 
tious performance of them, at least, 
mere circumspect in avoiding their 
























that in whatever way we consider 
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open, positive violation:—and this 
avoidance of evil, is the incipient 
step to the doing of good. To con- 
tradict one’s own precepts by our 
conduct, in the presence of so raany 
witnesses committed to our care for 
the purposes of moral and religious 
instruction, in the full confidence 
that we will not abuse so sacred a 
trust, is equally repugnant to pride 
and to vanity, as it is to every prin- 
ciple of virtue and of honour. 

Again, the children both in school 
and at home, are apt to ask questions: 
in regard to their Catechisms and 
Testaments, which the individuals 
consulted, are ashamed not to be 
able to answer;—and thus many have 
been induced, seriously--and with 
motives gradually becoming better 
and better, to study their bibles, to- 
gether with the general doctrines of 
christianity, who had thought but teo 
little about either of them before. 

But were [ to enlarge sir, on this 
interesting subject, as much as [ feel 
disposed to do, I should encroach 
more on your time and attention, than 
Iwish Let it suffice therefore to 
conclude with this general remark;~— 


Sunday-Schools, we cannot but feel 
the most entire conviction, that the y 
highly merit all the encouragement 
which an enlightened, liberal, and 
moral people can possibly bestow on 
such establishments. 

Murch 30th, 1820. 


From the Panoplist, for March. 
MISSION AND SCHOOL AT BRANAIRD. 
{ The Prudential Committee of the A. 
B, C. F. M. in order to secure the 
most satisfactory and aythentic ac- 
counts of the mission among the 
Cherokees, and thus sustain the 
confidence of the Christian public 
in the plan of operations there 
commenced, at an early period ap- 
pointed a Visiting Committee from 
among highly respectable indivi- 
tluals in the state of Tennessee. 
The follewing is the second Report 
of this Committee: 
Brainerd, December 13, 1819. 
The Visiting Committee have not 
been able to make arangements to 





yieit this missionary station a second | 


time before the present date; and 
but two of their number have had it 
in their power to attend even now. 
The Rev, William Eagleton, of Kings- 
ton, (Tenn.) has been obliging enough 
tocome with us, and will sign this re- 
port as aspectator and witness of the 
examination of the state of the mis. 
sion. 

Since the date of the last report, 
there have been considerable im- 
provements made. Four cabins have 
been built for the accommodation of 
the pupils, besides a large cabin 
house, in which the girls are taught. 
There is also the frame of a barn 
raised and covered, which will be 
commodious and useful when finish. 
ed. The whole farm is enclosed by 
excellent fences, and about thirteen 
acres of fresh land have been cleared; 
eight of which have been done by 
the labor of the boysin the school in 
the morning and evening. The last 
season the farm was cultivated as fol- 
lows: six acres in wheat, five in rye, 
and thitty in corn, besides potatoes, 
turnips, and a large garden 

The live stock belonging to this 
station, was reported to us as being 
pretty numerous; and what we saw, 
was in good condition. ‘There are 
ten horses, seventy horned cattle, 
thirty sheep, and hogs of all sizes 
about one hundred and fifty. There 
belongs to the station some other 
property, as acart, three waggons, a 


| yoke of oxen, farming utensils, &c. 


Since your Committee last visited 
this station, the school has been divi- 
ded, aud the girls and boys are now 
taughtin separate houses. The Rev. 
William Chamberlain teaches the 
boys and directs them when out of 
school. Miss Sarah Hoyt teaches the 
girls, and directs their employment 
when out of school. The number of 
boys in the school is 42; the number 
of the girls 25. A few more as we 
are informed, entered in each school 
who are now absent; some on visits 
to their parents, and some on account 
of sickness and for fear of it. The 
pupils are under the age of fifteen, 
except two males, who may be twen- 
ty or upwards, and two females, who 
may be about eighteen or nineteen. 
A great many of them have entered 










































since our last visit, and some of them 
have been here but a short time. 
The great majority are making very 
pleasing progress, both in their stu- 
dies, and in learning to speak the 
English language. 

The order and good conduct of 
these children in school, at the table, 
and in the church are truly exempla- 
ry. Their cheerfylness in yielding 
obedience to all that is required of 
them, either in or out of school is 
rarely exceeded by the best managed 
children among ourselves, 

The facility with which they learn 
to write, has often been remarked: 
the specimens which we have seen 
of the writing of the present scholars 
confirm the fact. Their progress in 
spelling and reading is encouraging, 
considering the dithcuity they have 
to encounter in speaking and pro- 
nouncing our language. Many of 
them have committed to memory a 
part of the Assembiy’s Catechism 
and some chapters of the New Testa- 
ment, which they repeated with ease 

The instructors have adopted a 
metiod of treating the scholars 
which meets our most cordial appro- 
bation, and must haye the happiest 
effect. After supper, they are all 
collected in the girl’s school house, 
and are seated in order on the right 
and left, and in front. A hymn is 
is sung by memory, in which all join: 
then questions are proposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain on the first principles 
of the Christian religion, which all 
answer. Then the reasons for the 
answer which has been given, are 
demanded. They answer again in 
the language of Holy Writ. After 
questioning them in this manner 
awhile, another hymn is sung; then 
questions are proposed in the same 
manner, thus alternating questions, 
and singing an hour or two. The ex- 
ercises are closed by prayer. Per- 
haps no expedient could be chosen, 
bettercalculated to have the children 
rooted and grounded in the first prin- 
ciples of our holy religion, than this. 
Your committee witnessed with pe- 
culiar sensations, the effect produced 
onsome of them. They were atten- 
tive, solemn, and tender even to 
tears. 
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An excellence in the management 
of this missionary station is, that the 
pupils are not only taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with the 
principles and worship inculcated in 
the word of God,—but they are in- 
structed in the most useful arts of 
civilized life. The boys learn the use 
of the hoe and axe, while the girls 
learn the use of the spinning wheel 
and the needle The instructress of 
the girls informed us, that since the 
16th of March last, the girls had 
made eighty garments, such as shirts, 

antaloons, &c. without including 
D aller articles; that they had pieced 
thirteen bedquilts, and quilted nine. 
We examined a part of this work, 
and it appeared to be well done. 
Your Committee, on their first 
visit, were not more affected by any 
thing relating to the whole mission, 
than by the infant church here plant- 
ed in the wilderness. We are happy 
to find, that it has increased hy the 
addition of such as we hope shall be 
saved. Four of the natives have made 
a public prefession of religion and 
two blacks, since our last visit. We 
have also seen or heard of five or six, 
who are under strong impressions 
from the spiritof God; some of whom 
give evidence of being the the hope- 
ful subjecis of a saving change of 
heart, All, with whom we have met, 
converse with great freedom, con- 
cerning their lost and helpless state, 
as sinners, their views and feelings 
respecting the Saviour, and with an 
artless simplicity not easily describ- 
ed. 

Among the various circumstances, 
that must interest the feelings of 
any Christian friend of man, who 
may visit this station, a short detail] 
of one or twa will not be unaccepta- 
ble to the Baard. Last Christmas, a 
young man, called John Arch, who 
had been born and bred in the moun- 
tains near the confines of South Car- 
olina, happened to be at Knoxville, 
where he met with Mr. Hall, who in- 
formed him, that there was a school 
in the nation. As soon as he went 
home, he took his gun and wandered 
off in search of the place, which, we 
hope has proved to him the house of 


' God and the gate of heaven. After 
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travelling one hundred and fifty 
miles, he arrived at the missionary 
station; told the missionaries he had 
come to attend school, and offered 
them his gun, his only property for 
clothes. His appearance was so wild 
and forbidding, the missionaries said 
they hesitated to receive him, inas- 
much as he was upwards of 20 years 
of age. He would not be put off 
They took him on trial. Ina short 
time, he discovered a thoughtful con- 
cern about ‘his soul, and now gives 
the most satisfactory evidence ofa 
gracious change of heart. His thirst 
for knowledge i is great. He has learn- 
ed to read and write well; though he 
has not been more than ten months 
at school. Sometime after he be- 
came serious, he was accused of ha- 
ting done some improper act; he 
was conscious of innocence, and could 
not well brook the false charge. 
That evening he was missing, and 
the next morning the conclusion was, 
that he had gone off. But about nine 
o'clock he came in. Upon being 
questioned respecting his absence, 
he gave the following account. ‘I 
felt angry, and knew that it was 
wicked, but I could not suppress it; 
and | went to seek the Saviour, that 
he might reconcile my heart.” It ap- 
peared that he had been praying and 
wrestling with God all night. He 
says “he often feels strongly inclin- 
ed to tell the Indians about God and 
the Saviour, but he knows so little, 
he thinks it would not please God.” 
tfe desires to obtain an education, 
that he may preach. The history of 
this young man, and the account he 
gives of himself are so pleasing, that 
brother Eagleton, with the advice 
and consent of the missionaries, has 
igreed to take him home with him, 
to superintend his course of prepar- 
ition for the Gospel ministry, 

The writer of the Apocalypse, be- 
held a great multitude of all nations 
and kindred and people and tongues 
st —e before the throne and before 
the Lamb, who cried out with a loud 








voice, “saying, salvation to our God 
who sitteth upon the throne, and un- 
to the Lamb.” Wecannot but re- | 
gard, among other things, the fol- 
‘owing fact as a fulfillment in part of 


ee 


this prophetic vision. Two of the 
most advanced female scholars, mem. 
bers of the church have put into verse, 
in the Cherokee lanzuage, a number 
of hymns, and composed one entire. 
ly. These hymns we heard sung with 
great interest. We send you one of 
them with its translation. That this 
people and their ianguage should be 
employed in hymning the praises of 
heaven, is among the strange events 
of the day. 

Are not the wilderness and the so. 
litary place beginning to be glad, 
and the desert to rejoice and blossom 
as the rose? Here the ransomed of the 
Lord are returning and coming to 
Zion with songs—lterally with songs 

—and everlasting joy; they have ob- 
tained joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing have fled away, It is 
enough to warm a heart of ice and 
dissolve a heart of stone, to see and 
hear from these late savages of the 
forest, the evidence of all conquer. 
ing grace on their hearts. Has not 
the Board—has not the christian pub- 
lic—already received an ample re- 
ward for all the toil and expense, to 
which they have submitted, even if 
another immortal being should not 
be gathered into the fold ofthe great 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls? 

On the whole, your Committee 
are more and more convinced of the 
practicability of civilizing and chris 
tianizing this long neglected people. 
—They are capable of every noble 
feeling of our nature to a high de- 
gree: of the warmest affection, ten. 
derness and gratitude. The chil 
dren are sprightly and sagacious, and, 
on many subjects, discover an excel. 
lent judgment. 

The sacrament of the T.ord’s sup 
per was administered the day after 
we arrived, it being the Sabbath. 
The congregation contained more 
than one hundred: they behaved with 
great decorum. Father Hoyt pre. 
sented the little Osage captive whom 
he has adopted, for baptism. He was 
called John Osage Ross. 


Isaac Anderson, 
Matthew Donald, 
Wiliam Eagleton. 

















REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman at 

Athens, in Ohio, to his friendin Ross 

County. 

March, 27th, 1820. 

I have thought proper to burden 
you with another letter. The refor- 
mation hinted in my last, has greatly 
increased, and is still increasing. Yes- 
terday, we had the priviledge of 
commemorating the love of our de- 
parted Lord and Saviour; and the 


inexpressible joy to see the number. 


of 37 added to the church; who pro- 
fessed their faith in Jesus Christ, 
while the tear of love and affection 
flowed down their cheeks. This so- 
lemn, but pleasant scene, drew tears 
from the most of the congregation 
present. My soul was absorbed in 
love; and [could say, * Surely this 
is is the house of God, and the gate 
of heaven!”? Those, who have been 
addmitted, are nearly all young men 
and women. 

Christians are much engaged for 
Christ. Fathers and mothers, whose 
children have made Christ their 
choice, are filled with joy and grati- 
tude to God, while they clasp their 
offspring to their hearts. 

Amons the 37, [saw an old grey- 
headed tather who seemed to be on 
the margin of the gr@ve. My heart 
was not a little pleased to see sucha 
sight—the aged coming at the ele- 
venth hour of life. This is the work 
of the Lord, and it is marvelous in 
our eyes, 

The inquiry, what shall 1 do to be 
saved? is heard in almost every fami- 
ly and street in town. The number 
now seeking the Lorc is very consi- 
derable. The questionis put, How 
do you feel in Christ? Sometimes it 
is answered with joy, and triumph in 
the cross of the Redeemer; and, at 
other times, withadeep sigh, and 
complaint of a heart hard as a rock. 

It is a heavenly season with us; and 
I thought it would be too selfish to 
have all the feast to myself. Before 
this sentence was completed, sever- 
al friends of Christ came to my room, 
and solicited me to attend a meeting 
appointed for the mourners to ex. 
press their feelings to each other. I 
accordingly went; and when | enter. 
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ed the room, I beheld about 35 per- 
sons, bathed in tears, and lamenting 
the folly of their past conduct. They 
rose up, one by one, and pledged 
themselves, that they would serve the 
Lord, let others do as they. might. 
I never witnessed sucha scene as 
this. There is scarcely an exception 
to the mourners and rejoicers, in 
this place. 


I cannot forbear mentioning the 
characters that are seeking Christ. 
Old and young, and middle aged, A- 
theists, Deists, and Universalists, 
have found their foundation shaken 
to its centre. Moralists and the 
grossly profane have fled to Christ. 

I lament that I can tell you so lit- 
tle of the harvest and great in-gather- 
ing of souls—May the Lord give 
you such a harvest! [ Rel. Rem. 


PALESTINE, 


The Rev. Pliny Fisk, and the Rev. 
Levi Parsons, sailed from Boston for 
Smyrna, on the 3d of Noy. 1819. 
They touched at Malta, conferred 
with Mr. Jowett, and reached Smyr- 
na about the middle of January .* 
They were received with great cor- 
diality by gentlemen, to whom thev 
were introduced, and were encourag. 
ed to proceed in their work. They 
would apply themselves diligently. 
for aseason, to the study of lan. 
guages prevalent in Western Asia. 
The contemplated seat of their mis- 
sion is Jerusalem. 

[Boston Recorder. 


OSAGE MISSION. 


The friends of the Redeemer wil’ 
be gratified to learn that a mission is 
contemplated to the Osage Indians, 
under the direction of the United 
Foreign Mission Society. An agent 
ofthe Board has already explored 


| the country, and selected a place for 


the establishment of the mission on 
the Arkansaw, about 800 miles west 
of the Mississippi. The mission, se 
far as the support of schools is con- 
cerned, is under the patronage of the 
national government; while the char. 
acter and circumstances of the tribe, 
render the prospect of success unu- 
sually flattering. The introduction 
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of ardent spirits among them is whol- 
ly interdicted. By this means as well 
as by the little intercourse which 
they have had with the whites, they 
are probably less corrupted than most 
other tribes of our natives. They 
express earnest wishes for the esta- 
blishment of this mission. It is pro- 
posed to send among them a mission 
family, consisting of ministers, in- 
structors, mechanics, &c. to the num- 
ber of about twenty persons, The 
Rev. Wm F. Vail, of Guilford, with 
his family, has offered himself to the 
Mission. 

«The friends of missions could 
hardly have selected amore suitable 
person for a missionary, than the 
Rev. Mr. Vail. Surely the hearts of 
all men are in the hands of the Lord; 
and the faith of believers must be 
sreatly strengthened inthe assur- 
ance, that the Lordis about to gather 
in the heathen for his inheritance, 
when such men of talents and piety 
voluntarily go forward in this great 
work.” [ 2. Intel. 


FOREIGN. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIBTY. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 

Whatever atfects the political or 

moral condition of this extensive 

country, must be interesting to our 

readers. Moral degradation is ex- 

tended in almost every quarter. 

And even those parts which are ci- 

vilized, should be no less the sub- 

ject of our anxious solicitude, than 
those in which paganism stll en- 
shrouds its numerous votaries in 
darkness. It would seem to be the 
peculiar duty of christians in the 
United States, to take an active 
part in carrying the gospel to this 
section of the new world; and we 
hope the correspondence opened 
with that country by the “ United 
Foreign Missionary Society,” will 
result in their establishing a mis- 
sion there at no distant period. We 
now direct the attention of our 
readers to a summary account of 
what has been done at Demerara, 
by the London Missionary Society. 
The latest accounts for the mis- 
sionaries are dated 15th Sept 1819. 
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Demerara,—At Providence Cha- 
pel Town, Mr. Davies labours with 
great success, although, he meets 
with much opposition. There are 
more than 700 children who meet 
in the chapel ‘te repeat the scrip- 
tures, catechisms, and hymns, which 
their parents, and others who at- 
tend the chappel, diligently teach 
them by heart, on the plantations. 
A great many children, both bond 
and free, constantly attend divine 
worship. The sight cheers my 
soul, and leads me to expect much, 
very much, from the rising genera. 
tion. 

“The congregation is chiefly com- 
posed of negro slaves, belonging to 
plantations in the country. Since the 
beginning of this year, thirty have 
been added to the church. Most of 
them date their first serious impres- 
sions from the time I used to preach 
in the house I rented from Mrs. Post, 
before I built Providence Chapel; 
twenty-eight of these are negroes, 
belonging to Plantation Providence, 
the property of the Hon, James 
Johnstone. ‘This gentleman has al- 
ways given the greatest encourage- 
ment to his negroes to attend the 
preaching ofthe missionaries. A few 
weeks ago he called on me, previous 
to his sailing to England, and gave 
them the highest character for sobri- 
ety and industry, and said their con- 
duct was exemplary in every respect, 
in their humble station. Mr. John- 
stone is one of the most enlightened 
gentlemen in the colonies, and such 
a testimony in favour of the religious 
instruction of negroes, carries great 
weight. 

«The members of the church, and 
indeed the people in general, who 
attend, men, women, and children, 
seem to have caught so much of the 
true missionary spirit, that wherever 
they go, they teach the heathen 
around them, as well as they can, the 
divine religion of Christ, and tell 
them of his redeeming love.”’ 

At Elliot’s Town, and West Coast, 
the Lord is carrying on his work with 
power. True religion prospers a. 
mong the negroes, and others appear 
concerned for their salvation. “A 
woman,’’ says Mr. Davies, ** who came 





to me to purchase a New Testament, 
was asked if she could read. She 
answered, no; but would try tolearn 
She was informed that if she would 
come tome, as soon as she could 
read achapter, I would give her a 
Bible. She came in ror time, and 
claimed the fulfilment of the promise, 
for, she said, she had not only learned 
to read a chapter herself in the New 
Testament, but had taught a girl, 
about twelve years of age, to read 
also; and since that time she has 
taught three others to read the word 
of God.” 

Georgetown —Every Monday even- 
ing, a meeting is held of those who 
appear to be converted, (eighteen in 
number) for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them more fully in the principles 
of the christian religion. In July 
last, an auxiliary society was formed, 
and preparations made for establish- 
ing one on the West Coast. 

Le Resouvenier. Mr. Smith’s 
preaching has been attended with 
success. ‘ The church is growing in 
numbers, and we trust in knowledge. 
Eight persons have been lately re- 
ceived into church-fellowship: two 
of them, in relating. what God had 
done for their souls, stated, that they 
were first induced to attend the cha- 
pel out of curiosity,soon after my ar- 
rival, perhaps with a view of hearing 
a stranger preach, and that the Lord 
so convinced them of their sinfulness, 
as to make them seek and pray for 
mercy. One of them, in particular, 
it seems, inquired of every person he 
had an opportunity of speaking to, 
what he should *do to be saved; the 
other 6 were wrought upon by gen- 
tler means, particularly by chatechis- 
ing. The number of church mem- 
bers is 107. The number of baptiz- 
ed, that usually attend, is not easily 
ascertained. Il have baptized 249, of 
whom about 180 are adults. The 
congregation of late is rather increas- 
ed. Many who have received the 
truth in the love of it, are removed 
to distant parts of the colony; where, 
iam happy to learn, they embrace 
every opportunity of catechising 
those, who before, were in the gros- 
sest ignorance as to a Saviour. Many 








of the negroes belonging to a planta. | 
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tion in the neighbourhood of our 
chapel, who were formerly all togeth- 
er indifferent about religion, have 
been greatly benefitted by the re- 
moval of some of biother Davies’s 
people, who, as soon as they came 
among them, began to catechise 
them, to bring them to hear the word 
of God. As we found it impractica- 
ble to build a new chapel, we have 
repaired the old ons, and altered it 
by taking down the said gallery. 
When'once this was determined on, 
and the negroes had contributed a 
sufficient sum for the purpose, they 
agreed to form themselves into an 
Auxiliary Missionary Society, which 
was accordingly established about 
three months ago. A free young 
man of colour is secretary. It is 
with peculiar pleasure we report the 
attention which the young people 
pay to religion. Great numbers of 
them regularly attend the chapel, 
and seem to take a pleasure in being 
catechised. 

‘« All our meetings are well attend- 
ed, the missionary prayer meeting 
especially. I have shown the negroes 
the pictures of the idols in the trans- 
actions. ‘Their opinion of them is, 
that they must have been made in 
secret, for if the people had seen 
the workmen make them, they could 
never be so stupid as to pay them re- 
ligious honours. They feel pity for 
the people who are living in heathen 
darkness and superstition, and are 
willing to do all in their power to as- 
sist in sending them the gospel. 

« A young man who lately visited 
Demarara on business, thus writes 
to a relation in England:—* the mis- 
sionaries here have behaved very 
politely to me; and, though they are 
much opposed, they are prospering 
in their work. Lattended the prayer. 
meeting yesterday morning, and was 
much delighted. About fifty ne- 
groes were present; but no whites 
except ourselves The Rev. Mr. Da- 
vies told them that I came from 
Buckra-land, and that I have an un- 
cle who isa missionary in Otaheite; 
where, as the ypial@aaote, the peo- 
ple destroyed their tdtels: he said, he 
hoped they would pray for me when 
at home, as well asat the chapel; 
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they replied, as with one voice, 

‘Yes; always, Massa.’ 

«““ Mr. Davies then catechised them 
on the Scriptures; and their kKnow- 
ledge is surprising. He then called 
upon one of them to pray: he pray- 
ed earnestly, and as well as any com- 
mon English Christian. In the midst 
of his prayer, he said thus:—* O gra- 
cious God! do please be merciful to 
our massa here, dat have come cross 
de sea; we tank de dat he be come 
all safe; he have many dangers here 
tosee; but dou, O Lord, can keep 
him from dem all; keep him from 
sickness, from bad men, and make 
him happy within. Bless his good 
uncle, who is dy servant, who sent 
by de to poor men who one time did 
pray to god dat was not God. Bles- 
sed Jesus, me not be quite glad till 
salvation cover de world like de wa- 
ter cover de sea.’ 

«J wish that all my London friends 
could have been witnesses of the de- 
lightful scene.” 

«After breakfast, about 400 ne- 
groes assembled to public worship, 
and the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered to the members of the church, 
After the congregation departed, 
100 black children remained to be 
instructed in their catechism; their 
black teachers take such pains with 
them, that numbers of children, who 
cannot read a letter, know the cate- 
chisms of Dr. Watts, and the Assem- 
bly’s catechism, perfectly well. 

St. Helena—A second Auxiliary 
Missionary Society has been formed 
in this littleisland. The first is com- 
posed chiefly of persons in humble 
life, including some slaves; the lat- 
ter is composed chiefly of officers be- 
longing to the garrison. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Missionary, dated Otaheite, 
( Waugh’s Place. Matavai, ) 19th 
October, 1818. 

After the conversation meeting 
last Monday, a man followed me to 
my house, and asked me whether it 
was usual and preper for persons to 
weep wn svesrayed among the 
bushes. He is-prayers were ac- 
companied with weeping. I asked 








him why he wept? He replied, that 


itwas when he thought of his dis 
obedience and rebellion against God, 
and of the love of Christ, and his 
death for sin and sinners; and when 
he thought of God’s goodness to- 
wards him, and the return he had 
made, ‘only bad,behaviour’ as he ex- 
pressed it, théh he could not re- 
frain from weeping. 

Extract of another letter from Mr. 

Charles Wilson. 

The Brethren have sent home a 
few copies of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
which they printed at Eimeo. The 
press is now removed to Huaheine, 
and when Mr. Ellis wrote, Nov. 24th, 
1818, the dwelling-house and print- 
ing-ofice were nearly finished, and 
they hoped to get the press to work 
very shortly. So eager are the again 
people to obtain copies of the Gospel, 
that it is thought, 10,000 will scarce- 
ly satisfy the demand. 

Some of the brethren were about, 
if possible, to make another printing- 
press for Otaheite. We fear, how- 
ever, that this is scarcely practicable; 
nor willit be necessary, as two ad 
ditional presses have been sent out 
for their use. 

ANECDOTE, 

A good woman, who used to say 
she should never want—her God 
would supply her need; in*persecu- 
ting times was taken up aiid carried 
before an unjust judge for attending 
a conventicle, as they styled her of- 
fence; who, on seeing her rejoiced 
over her, and tauntingly said, I have 
often wished to havg you in my pow- 
er, and nowI shall send you to pri- 
son, and then how will yeu be fed? to 
which she replied; If it is my hea- 
venly Father’s pleasure, I shall be 
fed from your table;—and that was 
literally the case, for the judge’s 
wife being present at her examin- 
ation, and being greatly struck with — 
the good woman’s firmness, took 
care to send her victuals from her 
table, so that she was comfortably 
supplied all the time she was in con- 
finement; & in this she found her re- 
ward; fer the Lord was pleased t« 


| work on her soul to her real conver- 


sion. 





